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This  research  examined  the  relationship  between  father  hunger  and  eating 
disorders  in  collegiate  women.  Father  hunger  can  be  defined  as  the  persistent  desire  for 
emotional  connection  with  the  lather.  The  father  hunger  construct  has  been  studied  for 
many  years,  but  without  benefit  of  an  empirically  derived  measure  of  the  construct.  Study 
1 was  conducted  to  create  such  a measure.  Study  2 used  this  measure  to  assess  whether, 
as  has  been  previously  theorized,  there  is  a significant  relationship  between  father  hunger 
and  disordered  eating.  Moreover,  Study  2 evaluated  whether  such  a relationship,  if  found 
to  be  statistically  significant,  is  mediated  by  self-silencing.  Although  theorists  have 
proposed  a relationship  between  father  hunger  and  eating  disorders,  they  have  not  posited 
a mechanism  by  which  father  hunger  might  be  associated  with  disordered  eating.  Self- 
silencing,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  degree  of  self-loss  in  a relationship,  is  potentially 


one  such  mechanism.  Participants  for  both  studies  were  drawn  from  undergraduate 
psychology  classes.  Study  1 resulted  in  what  appears  at  this  point  to  be  a valid  measure  of 
the  construct  of  lather  hunger.  In  Study  2 participants  responded  to  a questionnaire 
comprised  of  measures  to  assess  father-hunger,  self-silencing,  and  disordered  eating. 
Study  2's  results  provided  only  partial  support  for  the  hypotheses.  Hypothesis  1 predicted 
a positive  relationship  between  levels  of  lather  hunger  and  self-silencing.  No  evidence 
was  found  for  this  prediction.  Hypothesis  2 predicted  a positive  relationship  between  self- 
silencing  behavior  and  disordered  eating.  Results  provided  evidence  for  this  hypothesis, 
consistent  with  the  empirical  literature.  Hypothesis  3,  which  predicted  that  for  women, 
the  relationship  between  father  hunger  and  eating  disorders  would  be  significantly 
reduced  when  seif-silencing  was  statistically  controlled,  was  not  supported.  Finally,  in 
contraiy  to  published  research,  no  evidence  was  found  to  support  the  relationship 
between  father  hunger  and  disordered  eating. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  inception  of  attachment  theory  in  the  1950s,  psychologists  have  been 
researching  the  impact  of  a child's  relationship  with  his/her  primary  caregiver  (usually  the 
mother)  on  self-development.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  insecure  attachment 
styles  are  related  to  higher  incidence  of  interpersonal  and  psychological  problems  (Collins, 
1996;  Feeney  & Noller,  1990;  Shaver  & Brennan,  1992).  Hazan  and  Shaver  (1987) 
showed  that  a person’s  primary  attachment  relationship  (infant/primary  caregiver)  serves 
as  a model  for  future  romantic  relationships.  The  attachment  research  focuses  on  the 
relationships  of  the  child  with  the  primary  caregiver  to  the  exclusion  of  other  early 
relationships.  What  seems  to  have  been  missing  in  the  research  is  the  role  of  the  non- 
primary  caregiver  (usually  the  father)  and  the  potential  impact  that  fathers  have  on  their 
children's  development. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  various  authors  have  sought  to  address  the  issue  of 
emotionally,  physically,  and/or  psychologically  absent  fathers.  Some  research  in  this  area 

effects  on  the  development  of  masculinity  in  boys  and  femininity  in  girls  (Biller,  1970; 
Hetherington.  1966;  Herzog,  1995;  Kay.  1990;  Lohr,  Legg.  Mended,  & Riemer,  1989); 
effects  on  academic  achievement  and  performance  (Blanchard  & Biller,  1971);  effects  on 
moral  development  (Hoffman,  1971);  effects  on  the  development  of  self-esteem  and 


individuality  (Phares,  1999);  and  effects  of  absent  fathers  on  the  < 


treatment  of  psychological  disorders  (Crumley  & Blumenthal,  1973;  Levine,  1994;  Lewis, 
1992;  Katt,  1990).  This  evidence  supports  the  important  role  of  fathers  in  the  development 
of  both  male  and  female  children  (Amato  & Gilbreth,  1999;  Biller,  1974;  Dalton,  1986; 
Lamb,  1997;  Phares  1996,  1999;  Radin,  1986;  and  Sharpe,  1994). 

Father  hunger  is  defined  as  a deep,  persistent  desire  for  emotional  connection  with 
the  father  that  is  experienced  by  all  children  (Maine,  1991,  p.  3).  When  this  need  for 
connection  is  met,  children  benefit  by  becoming  strong,  secure,  and  confident.  If  this 
psychological  support  is  unavailable,  it  can  lead  to  self-doubt,  depression,  and  anxiety 

1991,  p,  13).  Through  her  clinical  work,  Maine  directly  linked  the  construct  of  rather 
hunger  to  unrealistic  body  image,  yo-yo  dieting,  food  fears,  and  disordered  eating 
patterns.  Her  research,  relating  father  hunger  and  eating  disorders  is  lacking  an  intervening 
construct;  the  mechanism  by  which  father  hunger  leads  to  eating  disorders  (1991).  The 
current  study  proposed  that  one  process  by  which  disordered  eating  could  develop  is  self- 
silencing,  a measure  of  self-loss  in  the  context  of  a relationship. 

Father  hunger  often  manifests  itself  as  a need  for  attention  and  connection.  Father 
hunger  creates  an  emptiness  which  needs  to  be  addressed  by  the  child.  If  this  void  is  not 
addressed  the  individual  may  develop  problems  including  depression,  alcohol  and  drug 

1999;  Erickson,  1998;  Lamb.  1997;  and  Phares,  1999).  What  then  is  different  about  the 
children  (mostly  females)  who  develop  eating  disorders?  One  potential  explanation  is  self- 


i father  hunger  by  self-silencing  exhibit 


unconscious  level,  evolves  from  that  of  wanting  attention  from  dad  to  specifically,  “If  only 
I am  thin  enough,  then  I will  be  loved."  Restriction  can  be  seen  as  extreme  self-monitoring 
through  a drive  for  perfection,  attention,  and  control.  The  diet  mentality  is  powerfully 
reinforced  by  society,  which  sends  the  message  that,  "You  can  never  be  too  rich  or  too 
thin."  Once  the  individual  begins  restricting  food  intake,  the  body  combats  the  starvation 
by  trying  to  get  food.  This  often  leads  to  binge-eating  behaviors.  The  food  eaten  during  a 
binge  can  be  used  to  fill  the  hole  or  to  help  the  individual  to  "numb  out"  the  pain  of 
perceived  rejection  and  unlovablility.  The  unmet  needs  for  connection  and  attention 
compacted  by  the  drive  perfection  create  a mind  set  conducive  to  the  development  of  full- 
blown eating  disorders  (Pipher,  199S).  The  individual  expresses  her  hunger  for  attention 
and  approval  (often  identified  retrospectively  as  unconscious  anger)  by  depriving  herself  of 
necessary  physical  nourishment.  Thus,  self-silencing  can  be  one  mechanism  by  which 
father  hunger  can  lead  to  eating  disorders. 

Jack  (1991)  defined  self-silencing  as  a measure  of  self-loss  in  the  context  of  a 
relationship.  She  has  indicated  that,  "Women's  vulnerability  does  not  lie  in  their 
dependence  on  relationships  but  on  what  happens  to  them  within  their  relationships" 

(p.  21).  Drew  and  Hecsacker  (1997)  showed  that  self-silencing  behavior  was  a stronger 
predictor  of  both  men’s  and  women's  depression  than  was  relationship  loss  or  a 
combination  of  self  and  relationship  loss.  There  was  no  interaction  between  gender  and 
self-loss,  thus  demonstrating  that  self-silencing  is  detrimental  to  both  men  and  women: 
however,  it  is  more  common  for  women  to  exhibit  self-silencing  behavior  (Drew  & 
Hecsacker,  1997).  These  findings  encourage  us  to  reexamine  the  importance  of  intimate 
relationships  for  women.  The  natural  follow-up  question  then  becomes  what  causes  an 


individual  to  silence  the  self,  creating  seif-loss  and  dysfunction.  In  Jack's  book  (1991), 
Silencing  the  Self  she  posited  that  mothers  teach  their  daughters  to  silence  themselves  and 


to  relate  to  men  in  a compliant  manner.  Women  reported  memories  of  their  mothers’  self- 
deprecating  behavior  as  well  as  their  fathers'  disparaging  behavior  towards  their  mothers. 
Women/girls  who  identify  with  such  a mother  tend  to  internalize  the  beliefs  and  messages 
sent  by  the  parents,  which  can  lead  these  women/girls  to  be  self-critical  and  vulnerable  to 
low  self-esteem  (Jack,  1991).  Maine  (1991)  discussed  the  importance  of  the  socialization 
of  men  versus  women  and  the  impact  that  it  has  upon  a father's  ability  to  relate  to  his 
daughter  in  a psychologically  meaningful  way.  Men  are  encouraged  to  separate  from 
others,  to  please  themselves,  and  to  be  independent  (Gilligan,  1977),  Women  are  given  the 
message  that  they  should  please  others  at  their  own  expense  because  it  “ . . . promises  the 
deeply  desired  bond  with  others"  (Maine,  1991,  p.  57).  Jean  Baker  Miller  stated  that 
“Women's  sense  of  self  becomes  very  much  organized  around  being  able  to  make  and  then 
maintain  affiliation  and  relationships"  (Miller,  1986,  p.  83).  When  the  desired  relationship 
with  father  is  not  available,  little  girls  learn  to  do  whatever  they  need  to  do  in  order  to 
please  their  father  or  at  the  least  to  gain  his  attention.  Pleasing  the  father  oflen  includes 
silencing  the  parts  of  self  that  father  would  not  agree  with  or  approve  of,  for  fear  of 
rejection.  This  silencing  can  take  many  forms,  such  as  dieting  or  abusing  one’s  body  in 
hopes  of  gaining  attention/approval  from  the  father  and,  eventually,  the  romantic  partner 
(Cawood,  1998).  Silencing  behavior  can  influence  future  relationships  with  the  opposite 
gender,  and  as  research  has  suggested,  can  be  detrimental  to  an  individual's  psychological 
well  being  (Drew  & Heesacker,  1997). 


In  order  to  examine  father  hunger  and  its  potential  impact  on  children's  lives,  it  is 
first  important  to  be  able  to  measure  the  construct.  Prior  to  this  study,  there  was  no 
measure  offather  hunger  in  the  literature.  Therefore,  the  first  part  of  this  dissertation 
involved  constructing  and  validating  a measure  offather  hunger.  Following  the 
construction  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale,  Study  2 assessed  the  hypothesized  connection 
between  father  hunger,  self-silencing,  and  eating  disorders.  There  were  four  hypotheses 
examined  for  the  dissertation: 

Study  1 

(1)  Individuals,  both  male  and  female,  whose  fathers  were  self-perceived  to  be 
psychologically  distant,  would  report  higher  scores  on  the  Father  Hunger 


psychologically  distant. 

(1)  Males  and  females  who  indicated  father  hunger  as  measured  by  the  Father 

Hunger  Scale  would  show  a higher  reported  incidence  of  self-silencing  as 
measured  by  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale,  than  individuals  who  did  not 
report  father  hunger. 

(2)  Women  who  exhibited  self-silencing  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Silencing  The 

Self  Scale  would  have  a higher  incidence  of  disordered  eating,  as  measured 
by  the  Eating  Disorders  Inventory,  than  women  who  did  not 


: exhibit  self- 


(3)  For  women,  the  relationship  between  lather  hunger  (Father  Hunger  Scale 
scores)  and  eating  disorders  (Eating  Disorder  Inventory  scores)  would 
significantly  less  when  self-silencing  is  statistically  controlled. 


CHAPTER  n 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


(a)  the  importance  of  including  fathers  in  psychological  research  regarding  children;  (b) 
the  history  of  father’s  involvement  in  childrearing;  (c)  the  observed  effects  of  paternal 

impact  on  child  development. 

Why  Focus  on  Fathers? 

“Mother  blaming”  is  the  tendency  for  professionals  and  laypersons  to  blame 
mothers  for  children's  problems.  Historically,  psychological  research  has  focused  on  the 
mother-infant  and  mother-child  bond  and  the  consequences  of  these  bonds  in  child 

children  has  served  to  devalue  the  importance  of  fathers  in  child  development. 

Mothers  have  been  cited  as  the  cause  of  numerous  psychological  disorders  in  their 
children  over  the  past  century.  Margaret  Mahler  suggested  that  mothers  were  the  cause  of 
childhood  autism  resulting  from  a maladaptive  state  of  symbiosis  between  the  mother  and 

"schizophrenigenic  mother"  who  was  cold  and  domineering  (1948).  More  recently,  Kim 
Chemin  (1985)  and  others  have  written  about  mothers'  responsibility  and  involvement  in 


the  development  and  maintenance  of  eating  disorders  (Erikson,  1998;  Maine,  1991; 
Phares,  1999). 

Mother  blaming  exists  in  multiple  arenas  such  as;  psychological  theories,  including 
those  developed  by  Freud,  Mahler,  Fromm-Reichmann,  and  Harlow;  clinical  research 
which  is  often  based  upon  the  aforementioned  theories;  clinical  and  therapeutic  treatments; 
and  nonprofessional  environments  (Phares.  1999).  There  are  a number  of  possible 
explanations  for  the  tendency  to  blame  mothers.  For  example,  “maternal  instinct," 
suggests  that  mothers  are  innately  better  than  fathers  at  caring  for  their  children  and  are, 
therefore,  responsible  for  both  good  and  bad  behaviors  exhibited  by  their  children  (Phares, 
1999).  Another  possible  explanation  for  mother  blaming  is  the  good  mother  vs.  bad 
mother  dichotomy.  Based  on  unrealistic  expectations,  the  “good"  mother  is  aware  of  and 
able  to  fill  all  the  needs  of  her  children  at  all  times.  She  is  able  to  provide  nurturance  and  is 
able  to  fulfill  her  role  as  a mother  without  effort.  The  “bad"  mother  is  too  concerned  with 
her  own  needs,  she  ignores  her  child's  needs  and  is  unaware  of  the  pain  that  she  is 
inflicting  upon  her  child  as  a result  of  her  inability  to  provide  proper  nurturance  and 
unconditional  love  and  acceptance.  However,  research  has  shown  that  both  the  concept  of 
maternal  instinct  and  the  good/bad  mother  dichotomy  are  invalid  explanations.  The  idea  of 
maternal  instinct  has  actually  been  discredited  for  over  70  years  (Reed,  1923;  Shields, 

1975;  Watson,  1926).  The  definitions  of  good  and  bad  mothering  have  changed  drastically 
throughout  time.  What  was  once  accepted  and  valued  behavior  for  mothers  (e.g„  allowing 
weak  infants  to  die)  would  lead  to  legal  implications  and  social  disapproval  today.  Bernard 
(1974)  noted  that  mothers  are  put  in  a no-win  situation  when  it  comes  to  being  a “good" 


10 

inadequate.  However,  if  she  is  independent  from  her  children  and  does  not  dote  on  them 
constantly,  she  is  also  seen  as  less  that  adequate. 

The  father’s  role  in  child  development  both  positive  and  negative  has  been  absent 
from  the  research  historically,  just  as  the  lather  is  frequently  absent  from  the  child's  day- 
to-day  reality.  However,  over  the  past  two  decades  research  on  lathers  has  begun  to 
emerge.  This  change  was  seen  as  the  result  of  a number  of  factors  including  the  changing 
role  of  fathers,  the  women’s  movement,  the  diversity  of  family  structures,  and  the 
realization  that  there  is  a qualitative  difference  between  mothering  and  fathering.  David 
Blankenhom  and  David  Popenoe,  prominent  sociologists,  have  stated  that  "fatherlessness 

declining  child  well  being  in  our  society.  It  is  also  the  engine  driving  our  most  urgent 
The  Changing  Role  of  Fathers 

A series  of  historical  events  has  changed  the  role  of  fathers  in  our  society. 
Historical  records  suggest  that  until  the  19*  century,  fathers  were  important  figures  in 
their  children's  daily  lives  and  were  even  considered  to  be  the  primary  parent.  “The 

the  household  property  and  children  were  a form  of  property"  (Cherlin,  1998,  p.  44).  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  average  family  included  a father  whose  responsibility  was  to 
in  or  not,  fathers  at 


Whether  providing  affectic 


this  time  provided  an  example  of  what  it  was  to  be  a man  and  male  children  followed  that 

Beginning  in  1917  and  again  in  1941,  millions  of  American  men  went  to  war  for  as 
long  as  four  years.  When  they  returned,  their  children  were  grown  up  and  society  had 
changed  (Merton,  1992).  After  1946  the  nature  of  work  changed  for  many  men.  The  ideal 
living  situation  included  a house  in  the  suburbs  rather  than  an  apartment  in  the  city  close  to 
work.  This  meant  that  fathers  had  to  work  and  commute,  thus  spending  more  time  away 
from  home.  Men  were  not  expected  to  play  a part  in  “household  events"  such  as  child- 
rearing. Weekends  and  leisure  time  were  typically  spent  with  other  men.  In  addition  to 
spending  less  time  at  home,  the  jobs  that  fathers  now  held  were  remote  and  abstract.  Male 
children  could  not  identify  with  or  be  a part  of  fathers’  work  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  1950s  a consensus  emerged  in  society  concerning  the  role  of  lathers.  Men 
were  the  instrumental  leaders  in  their  families.  They  were  responsible  for  providing 
economic  support,  discipline,  social  status,  and  a model  of  employment  and  achievement 
(Amato,  1998).  Mothers  were  seen  as  the  socioemotional  leaders  of  the  family  and  as  such 
were  responsible  for  domestic  chores,  childcare,  and  meeting  the  emotional  needs  of  the 
family  members.  This  instrumentality  of  the  father  was  the  cultural  ideal  (Parsons  & Bales, 
1955).  During  the  past  50  years,  the  consensus  about  fatherhood  and  traditional  families 
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in  family  size,  and  a new  ideology  of  gender  equity  facilitated  women’s  movement  into  the 
workforce  (Amato,  1998).  As  dual-family  incomes  became  more  of  a norm,  the  division  of 
labor  between  men  and  women  also  started  to  change.  As  mothers  took  on  various 
responsibilities  of  fathers,  it  seemed  as  though  fathers  should  take  on  some  of  the 


to  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  children  (Silverstein,  1996).  In  addition  to  women's 
entrance  into  the  workforce,  the  family  structure  has  also  undergone  significant  changes. 

Currently  there  is  a greater  diversity  in  family  constellations  than  at  any  other  time. 

who  took  care  of  the  children  and  the  home,  comprises  less  than  seven  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States  (Phares,  1999).  It  is  more  common  today  to  find  dual-income 
families,  single-parent  households,  and  stepfamilies.  The  changes  in  the  family  system  are 
affecting  children  in  the  quantity  of  time  spent  with  both  parents.  Despite  the  rising 
awareness  of  the  fathers'  importance  in  the  family  system,  the  rise  in  consumerism  and 
“keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  has  fathers  (and  mothers)  spending  even  more  time  away 
from  home.  Strong  & DeVault  (1992)  found  that  in  1971  fathers  interacted  with  their 
infants  an  average  of37.7  minutes  per  day.  Strong  & DeVault  (1992)  showed  in  1986 
fathers  averaged  eight  minutes  per  day  with  their  children  on  weekdays  and  fourteen 
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to  mothers,  fathers  are  spending  only  a fraction  of  their  time  interacting  with  their 
children.  Recent  research  has  analyzed  the  impact  of  this  absence  on  children.  Amato  and 
Gilbreth  ( 1 999)  conducted  a meta-analysis  of  63  studies  looking  at  the  impact  of  fathers’ 
involvement  on  children’s  well  being,  development,  and  attainment.  Results  showed  that 
quality  and  not  quantity  of  interaction  was  the  key  to  children's  well  being.  The  study 

of  problems,  and  internalization  of  problems  was  perceived  closeness  of  the  relationship 
with  the  father.  The  amount  of  time  spent  together  was  less  important  than  the  quality  of 
the  interaction  and  the  style  of  parenting  that  fathers  used  when  with  their  children 
(authoritative  parenting  seemed  to  be  most  strongly  associated  with  positive  mental 
health).  In  general,  parents  who  are  responsive  to  their  child’s  needs,  who  encourage  the 
child  to  interact  with  other  people,  who  support  the  child's  independence,  who  are  warm, 
and  who  pay  attention  to  the  child  while  interacting  with  him  or  her  tend  to  have  children 
who  arc  well  adjusted.  For  both  fathers  and  mothers,  the  quality  of  interactions  is  more 
important  than  the  quantity  of  interactions  when  considering  a child's  mental  health 
(Phares,  1999). 

Effects  of  Paternal  Presence  on  Children's  Well-being 
Much  of  the  research  conducted  to  date  has  focused  on  father  absence  and  the 
impact  that  it  has  on  children.  Before  discussing  the  negative  implications  of  fathers’ 
involvement  (or  lack  there  of),  it  is  important  to  highlight  the  ways  in  which  fathers  can, 
and  do,  contribute  to  their  children’s  development  and  psychological  well-being. 
According  to  Pruett  (1993),  "a  paternal  presence  in  the  life  of  a child  is  essential  to  the 
child  emotionally  and  physically"  (pp.  36-37).  Research  has  demonstrated  a consistent 


(Lamb,  1975;  Radin,  1986;  Sharpe,  1994),  cognitive  development  and  academic 
achievement  (Amato  & Gilbreth.  1999;  Johnsoa  1988;  Lamb,  1981;  Radin.  1986;  Phares, 
1999),  and  moral  development  (Hoffman,  1970;  Kohlberg,  1963;  Lamb,  1981). 

Additional  research  has  also  implicated  fathers  in  the  development  of  social  competence 
(Amato  & Gilbreth.  1999;  Buchanan,  Maceoby,  & Dombusch,  1996;  Erikson,  1998; 
Radin,  1986;  Rueter  & Biller,  1973),  and  personal  adjustment  (Hamilton.  1 977;  Johnsoa 
1988;  Lamb,  1981;  Sharpe,  1994;  Tower,  1980). 

Gender  Socialization 

One  of  the  most  consistent  findings  in  the  research  on  paternal  influences  on 
development  has  been  that  of  gender  socialization  for  both  boys  and  girls  (Maccoby  & 
Jacklia  1974;  Phares.  1996;  Pruett,  1987;  Williams,  Radia  & Allegro,  1992).  Gender  role 
socialization  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  exhibits  behaviors  and  attitudes 
that  are  consistent  with  societal  expectations  for  that  gender  (Phares,  1996).  Gender  role 
socialization  ts  one  of  the  areas  in  which  evidence  has  shown  that  mothers  and  fathers 
treat  their  children  qualitatively  differently  (Amato,  1998).  Fathers  tend  to  be  more 
restrictive  with  regard  to  gender  roles,  especially  with  their  sons  (Radin,  1986).  Maccoby 
and  Jacklin  (1974)  also  reported  that  fathers  use  specific  masculine  and  feminine  language 
with  their  children  in  order  to  clarify  gender  roles.  Bronstein  (1988)  argued  that  fathers 
influence  gender  role  development  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Directly,  fathers 
communicate  cultural  norms  (e.g.,  teach  son  to  drive  a tractor  and  teach  daughter  to  sew), 

daughter  for  being  quiet  and  ladylike),  and  structure  the  environment  in  such  a way  as  to 


paternal  involv 
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When  lathers  show  higher  levels  of  nurturing  behavior  toward  their  sons  and  when 
fathers  encourage  sons  to  master  each  task,  the  sons  develop  stronger  cognitive  and 
intellectual  skills,  especially  in  the  sons'  ability  to  analyze  situations  and  to  think  critically 
(Pharcs,  1999).  Research  has  shown  that  sons  whose  fathers  are  described  as  praising, 
helpful,  and  kind,  score  higher  on  intelligence  tests  and  measures  of  verbal  ability  (Phares, 
1996).  In  a meta-analysis  of  63  studies  focusing  on  fathers'  influence  on  child  well  being, 

associated  with  children's  academic  achievement  (Amato  & Gilbreth.  1999).  Research  has 
shown  that  boys  tended  to  model  fathers  who  were  seen  as  highly  nurturant.  The  boys 
internalized  problem  solving  and  cognitive  skills  demonstrated  by  such  fathers.  In  addition, 
there  was  a positive  correlation  between  interest  level  in  parenting  and  academic  success 
for  boys  (Radin,  1986). 

more  complicated  than  it  is  for  male  cognitive  development.  Fathers  who  show  specific 
interest  in  their  daughters'  academic  activities  tend  to  have  daughters  with  higher  levels  of 
intellectual  and  academic  functioning,  but  some  degree  of  autonomy  and  distance  between 
the  father  and  daughter  seems  to  be  advantageous  for  daughters'  intellectual  development 
(Johnson,  1988;  Pharcs,  1999;  Radin,  1982).  For  daughters,  fathers  who  are  warm  and 
nurturing  are  not  enough  to  increase  cognitive  development  or  academic  achievement 
Fathers  who  accept  their  daughters'  femininity,  encourage  academic  involvement,  and 
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Moral  Development 

Bronfenbrenner  (I960)  and  other  identification  theorists  concur  that  fathers  play  a 
primary  role  in  children's  moral  development.  Kohlbcrg  (1963)  suggests  that,  “the  father 
seems  to  be  more  important,  or  at  least  as  important,  as  the  mother  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  child  and  that  this  appears  to  be  because  of  the  natural  tendencies  for 
the  father  to  be  perceived  as  an  authority  figure"  ( p.  309).  While  there  are  theoretical 

research  has  shown  that  fathers  who  felt  positive  about  childrearing  had  sons  who 
identified  more  strongly  with  them  and  displayed  an  internalization  of  morality  (Hoffman, 
1970).  Weisbroth  (1970)  reported  that  moral  judgement  in  girls  is  also  related  to 
identification  with  fathers.  The  research  in  the  area  of  moral  development  and  paternal 

their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

Social  competence,  or  competence  in  interactions  with  others,  is  another  area  for 
which  there  is  evidence  of  powerful  paternal  influence  on  children.  Similar  to  cognitive 
development,  there  is  evidence  of  gender-related  differences  regarding  paternal  influence 

between  positive  father-child  relationships  and  the  development  of  social  competence 
(Hamilton.  1977;  Lamb.  1981;  Mackey.  1998;  Parke,  1981;  Radin,  1986;  Sharpe,  1994). 
Research  has  examined  the  impact  of  fathers’  presence  on  children  as  young  as  eight 
weeks  of  age.  In  a longitudinal  study,  Parke  (1981)  demonstrated  that  when 
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reported  dissatisfaction.  Fathers'  positive  self-concepts  were  associated  with  measures  of 
their  children's,  especially  daughters,  fantasy  life  and  enthusiasm  in  a school  setting. 
According  to  teacher  reports,  these  students  had  less  difficulty  adjusting  to  school  and  did 
not  present  any  behavioral  problems  (Tower,  1980).  Individuals  who  exhibit  successful 
personal  adjustment  are  less  likely  of  developing  psychopathology.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
having  positive  father-child  relationship  can  serve  as  a buffer  to  negative  psychological 


“We  can  no  longer  accept  the  implicit  assumption  that  fathers  are  simply 
occasional  mother-substitutes;  rather,  they  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  socialization 
which  is  independent  of  the  mothers"  (Lamb,  197S,  p.  6).  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence 


children.  More  research  is  needed  on  “father  presence"  compared  to  that  of "father 
absence."  There  is  substantial  research  devoted  to  discovering  the  negative  impact  of 
paternal  absence;  equal  effort  should  be  devoted  to  furthering  research  focused  on  the 


In  examining  paternal  absence,  this  section  will  describe  the  evolution  of  father 
hunger  in  a historical  framework.  It  will  examine  the  various  causes  of  father  hunger  and 


hunger  in  numerous  psychological  disorders,  both  clinical  and  subctinical  in  nature. 


Various  authors  have  sought  to  address  the  issue  of  emotionally,  physically,  and/or 
psychologically  absent  fathers.  Some  research  in  this  area  has  examined  the 
transgenerational  patterns  that  develop  from  father  loss  (Erickson,  1996);  the  effects  on 
the  development  of  masculinity  in  boys  and  femininity  in  girls  (Biller,  1974;  Dalton,  1986; 
Herzog,  I99S;  Lohr,  Legg,  Mendell,  & Riemer,  1989;  Radin,  1986;  Scull,  1992;  Wright, 
1989);  and  the  effects  of  absent  fathers  on  the  development  and  treatment  of  psychological 
disorders  (Erickson,  1998;  Fields,  1983;  Katt,  1990;  Levine,  1994;  Lewis,  1992;  Pipher, 

1 994;  Scull,  1 992).  Evidence  in  each  of  these  areas  supports  the  important  role  of  fathers 
in  the  development  of  both  male  and  female  children. 

What  is  Father  Hunger? 

The  concept  of'father  hunger"  was  first  used  by  Herzog  (1982)  to  describe  the 
psychological  siate  of  young  children  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  fathers  through 
separation,  divorce,  or  death.  More  recently,  Andrew  Merton  has  expanded  the  term  to 
include  the  offspring  of  fathers  who  were  physically  present,  but  psychologically  absent  or 
inadequate.  He  defines  father  hunger  as  a “subconscious  yearning  for  an  ideal  father  that 
results  in  behavior  ranging  from  self-pity  to  hypermasculinity  and  frustrated  attempts  to 
achieve  intimacy"  (Merton,  1992,  p.  18).  From  an  analytic  perspective  the  data  suggest 
that  father  hunger  should  not  be  restricted  to  a discrete  afreet  experienced  by  children  who 
have  lost  their  father,  but  rather  “to  consider  it  an  ego  state  involving  highly  complex 
compromise  formations  including  impulses,  defenses,  and  inner  ideals  and  prohibitions" 
(Sugarman,  1997,  p.  237).  This  ego  state  affects  the  child's  emerging  personality  structure 
profoundly,  specifically  creating  problems  in  modulating  aggression.  The  child's 
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personality  becomes  organized  around  a longing  for  the  father  that  is  both  expressed  and 
defended  through  symptoms  and  character  traits. 

To  simplify  this  concept  and  to  make  it  applicable  for  all  children  and  adults,  this 
paper  will  work  with  Margo  Maine's  definition  of  father  hunger.  She  defines  father  hunger 
as  "a  deep,  persistent  desire  for  emotional  connection  with  father  that  is  experienced  by  all 
children"  (Maine,  1991.  p.3).  When  the  need  for  connection  is  met,  the  father  hunger 
dissipates  and  the  child  has  a higher  likelihood  of  positive  psychological  development.  In 
the  case  that  this  connection  is  not  made,  children  can  suffer  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Sources  of  Father  Hunger 

All  father  hunger  emanates  from  one  main  source:  desertion.  Regardless  of 

desertion.  Erickson  (1998)  proposed  seven  causes  of  father  loss:  traditional  fathering. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section  on  the  changing  role  of  fathers,  traditional 
fathering  consists  of  father  as  the  "bread-winner"  and  provider  of  economic  resources, 
social  status,  and  discipline.  Traditional  fathering  is  characterized  by  a lack  of  fathers' 

fathers”  often  complain  of  feelings  of  invisibility.  For  example,  Morgan  is  the  second 
daughter  in  a family  of  two  girls,  one  older  brother  and  one  younger  brother.  Her  father 

rearing.  Morgan  recalls: 

As  a young  girl,  about  12  or  13,  my  role  was  to  sit  late  at  the  dinner  table  and 
listen  to  my  father  expound  on  life  and  politics.  He  was  extremely  interesting — but 
it  was  always  a lecture,  no  thought  that  I might  have  something  to  say. 
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Subsequently,  I have  spent  much  of  my  life  being  a listener  who  would  rather  be  a 
speaker  (Dalton,  1986,  p.  210). 

Children  like  Morgan  do  not  feel  loved  or  wanted  by  their  fathers.  This  lack  of  valuing  a 
child  can  lead  to  numerous  negative  consequences  for  the  child.  Traditional  fathering  is  a 
choice.  In  some  ways  that  makes  it  worse  than  other  sources  of  lather  absence. 

Death  is  the  one  source  of  father  loss  in  which  it  is  not  the  lather's  choice  to  be 
absent  from  the  children  (except  in  cases  of  suicide).  This  type  of  father  loss  is  often  the 
least  detrimental  to  the  developing  child  for  four  reasons  (Erickson,  1998),  First,  it  is 
likely  that  in  the  case  of  death,  the  child  would  be  insulated  against  their  natural  egocentric 
conclusion  that  the  absence  is  his/her  fault.  Second,  there  are  socially  sanctioned  rituals 
that  help  individuals  grieve  this  type  of  loss.  Third,  since  death  is  final,  closure  is  more 
likely,  allowing  children  to  move  on  from  there.  Finally,  in  the  permanent  absence  of 
father,  while  there  may  be  some  fantasizing  about  his  return,  the  father  is  no  longer  seen. 
This  allows  for  feelings  of  unrequited  love  to  diminish  or  disappear. 

In  contrast  to  death,  divorce  provides  an  extremely  different  situation  for  children 
and  adults.  The  chance  of  first  marriage  ending  in  divorce  is  estimated  between  50  and  60 
percent.  Divorce  not  only  affects  children  but  also  the  adults  involved.  Research  shows 
that  parents  who  divorce  usually  have  a diminished  capacity  to  parent  (Erickson,  1 998). 
Parents  are  busy  healing  their  own  wounds  in  a time  when  their  children  need  them  the 
most.  As  a result  of  the  "tender  years"  doctrine,  which  assumes  that  children  need  and 
belong  to  their  mothers,  the  majority  of  children  of  divorce  live  away  from  their  fathers. 
Because  it  is  easier  for  the  parents  in  many  cases  to  not  deal  with  each  other,  the  divorce 
pushes  the  father  away  from  the  children  as  well.  Popenoe  (1996)  reported  that  the 
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they  are  able  to  adjust  to  divorce,  with  the  quality  of  the  relationship  being  more  important 
than  the  amount  of  contact.  This  research  also  reported  that  52  percent  of  all  adolescents 
age  twelve  to  sixteen  who  were  living  with  separated,  divorced,  or  remarried  mothers  had 
not  seen  their  fathers  in  more  than  a year,  and  only  16  percent  had  seen  their  fathers  as 

functionally  increase  the  prevalence  of  father  hunger. 

In  the  past  three  decades,  out-of-wedlock  births  have  increased  600  percent  from 
five  percent  of  all  births  in  1960,  to  30  percent  in  1991  (Popenoe,  1996).  With  the 

appropriate  female  behavior.  Therefore,  women  who  are  self-sufficient  are  told  that  they 
should  not  have  to  give  up  the  goal  of  having  children  simply  because  they  cannot  find 
men  with  whom  they  want  to  spend  their  lives.  From  a woman's  perspective  this  may  be  a 
valid  point,  however  when  examined  from  the  perspective  of  the  children  who  grow  up 

a child  has  not  known  a father  does  not  mean  that  he/she  will  not  experience  father 

Adoption  issues  have  changed  along  with  the  divorce  rate  and  the  increase  in 
single  motherhood.  Infants  who  were  adopted  in  the  past  were  almost  exclusively  adopted 
by  couples.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  are  three  new  situations  affecting  adoption 
(Erickson,  1998).  First,  children  of  many  ages  are  now  being  adopted.  These  children 
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second  father  adopts  them.  Second,  more  single  mothers  are  seeking  adoption,  which 
leaves  children  without  any  source  of  male  connection.  Third,  lesbian  and  gay  couples  arc 
now  adopting  children.  While  Erickson  would  argue  that  being  adopted  into  a family  is 
preferable  to  living  in  an  institution,  there  are  some  considerations  to  be  made  in  each  of 
these  circumstances  (1996).  The  divorce  statistics  for  second  marriages  are  actually 
worse  than  first  marriages  with  65  percent  ending  in  divorce.  This  means  that  children  will 
not  only  lose  one  father,  they  will  lose  two.  As  discussed  previously,  children  of  single 
mothers  experience  father  hunger  whether  raised  by  the  biological  mother  or  an  adopted 
mother.  Finally,  children  raised  by  homosexual  couples  will  have  less  experience  with,  and 
modeling  from,  one  sex  or  the  other.  All  three  situations  can  result  in  the  development  of 
father  hunger. 

Children  whose  parcnt(s)  are  suffering  from  addiction  are  confronted  with  multiple 
sources  of  father  hunger.  First,  the  abuse  and  neglect  that  often  accompany  addiction  are 
extremely  profound.  Second,  the  sober  parent  is  often  so  distracted  by  the  addicted  parent 
that  he/she  is  also  not  available  for  children.  Children  frequently  feel  as  though  they  have 
been  abandoned  by  both  parents  because  neither  one  is  psychologically  safe  (Erickson, 
199S).  Children  with  addicted  parents  often  report  feeling  invisible  and  unworthy  of  love. 

conducive  to  physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse  because  of  the  loosening  of  inhibitions 
that  accompanies  being  high.  The  family  system  is  characterized  by  chaos  and  children  are 
bored  by  anything  less,  which  can  directly  lead  to  the  continued  cycle  of  relationship 
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Families  in  which  abuse  is  present  are  the  most  harmful  for  children.  Similar  to  the 
addiction  scenario,  neither  parent  is  seen  as  safe.  The  perpetrating  parent  is  seen  as 
unreliable  and  unstable.  Children  often  cope  with  abuse  in  the  family  by  withdrawing  both 
physically  and  emotionally  from  the  perpetrator.  The  nonperpetrating  parent  is  often  an 
ineffective  source  of  protection.  This  parent  may  not  be  able  to  stop  the  abuse,  or  worse, 
they  may  seem  to  approve  of  it  (Erickson,  1998).  Children  in  the  abusive  environment 
become  emotional  orphans  with  no  one  to  turn  to  for  protection  or  healthy  attachment 

In  this  era  of  the  epidemic  rise  of  gangs,  juvenile  delinquency,  teen  pregnancy, 
school  underachicvcment,  and  the  pestilence  left  in  their  wake,  we  as  a society  can 

absent  fathers  and  denying  mothers  are  contributing,  however  unwittingly,  to  the 
growing  war  in  our  schools  and  our  cities,  neither  children  nor  our  culture  as  a 
whole  can  afford  to  see  their  fathers  as  luxuries  or  disposable  commodities 
(Erickson,  1998,  p.  92). 

With  so  many  sources  of  father  hunger,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  many  children 
suffering.  Society  must  examine  the  impact  of  father  hunger  on  its  children  and  work 
towards  a solution  that  will  incorporate  fathers  into  the  lives  of  children. 

Impacl  pfFalhsr.Hu tiger  on  Children's  Pevelopment 

Early  research  examined  the  effects  of  father  hunger  solely  on  sons'  development 
(Herzog,  1980).  This  research  focused  on  the  impact  of  father  hunger  on  boys'  difficulty 
modulating  aggression.  In  the  past  two  decades  evidence  has  been  found  to  support 

points  to  both  clinical  and  subclinical  disorders  that  have  a common  underlying  theme  of 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  numerous  negative  implications  of  father  hunger. 
Popenoe  (1996)  found  that  adolescents  who  had  experienced  father  loss/absence  were 
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twice  as  likely  to  drop  out  of  school,  2.5  times  as  likely  to  become  teenage  mothers,  and 

women  experience  father  hunger  include  decreased  self-esteem  (Erickson,  1998;  Green. 
1976;  Maine,  1991;  Murdock,  1992;  Pharcs,  1999;  Pipher,  1994;  Scull,  1992;  Wright, 
1989),  fear  of  abandonment  (Erickson,  1998;  Herzog,  1981;  Wright.  1989),  exaggerated 
feelings  of  being  alone  (Dalton,  1986;  Erickson,  1998;Hetzog,  1980;  Merton,  1992; 
Sharpe,  1994),  shame  (Erickson,  1998;  Maine,  1991;  Pipher,  1994)  counterdependence 
(Erickson,  1998),  problems  managing  cmotions/angcr  (Erickson,  1998;  Herzog,  1980, 
1981;  Radin.  1986),  need  to  control,  and  problems  with  trusting  (Biller  & Weiss.  1970; 
Erickson,  1998;  Fields,  1983;  Jack,  1991;  Lamb,  1979;  Lohr,  et.  al„  1989;  Sugarman, 
1997).  In  addition,  research  shows  that  individuals  suffering  from  father  hunger  were  more 
likely  to  exhibit  the  following  specific  disorders/symptoms:  workaholism,  alcohol/drug 
abuse,  depression,  sexual  promiscuity,  violence,  schizophrenia,  and  eating  disorders  than 
individuals  without  father  hunger  (Erikson,  1998;  Pharcs.  1999).  Biller  and  Weiss  (1970) 
discussed  the  impact  of  father  hunger  on  the  development  of  schizophrenia.  Their  research 
showed  that  75  percent  of  women  hospitalized  for  schizophrenia  had  inadequate  lathering. 

According  to  Belenky.  Goldbcrger,  Clinchy.  and  Tarule  (1991)  young  girls  and 
women  develop  a sense  of  self  through  connection,  while  young  boys  and  men  focus  on 
separation  and  autonomy.  Given  the  distinct  needs  and  developmental  issues  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  nature  of  their  relationships  with  their  fathers,  father  hunger  impacts  boys' 


and  girls'  development  in  different  ways.  Even  with  regard  to  similar  experiences,  such  as 
fear  of  abandonment  and  trust  issues,  there  is  a qualitative  difference  for  men  and  women. 

the  father’s  choice,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  feel  the  same  sense  of  self.  Children  without 
fathers  tend  to  have  a lowered  self-esteem  and  sense  of  self-worth.  For  men  this  is 
manifest  in  two  ways.  When  it  is  time  to  “go  out  into  the  world"  they  do  not  feel  man- 
enough,  so  they  either  overcompensate  by  developing  hypermasculinity  or  they  rarely 
venture  out  and  react  submissively  to  external  demands  (Erickson,  1998;  Merton,  1992). 

others  and  with  autonomy  and  competence  issues  (Erickson,  1998;Lohret.  al , 1989; 
Murdock,  1992;  Pipher.  1994).  Women  who  experience  Either  hunger  often  long  for  an 
approval  that  will  never  come.  The  need  for  father's  approval  exerts  a powerful  influence, 

throughout  women’s  lives,  Fiona  described  the  effect  that  her  need  for  approval  had  in  her 


when  I get  in  a new  situation,  like  'Notice  me,  notice  me,  I am  good  aren't  I?  Did  1 
do  well  for  you?'  I'm  still  like  the  nice  little  daughter. . I've  got  this  thing  that  my 
father  wasn't  what  I wanted  him  to  be.  I wanted  someone  who  thinks  you're 
wonderful!  Now  it's  part  of  my  personality  that  I’d  rather  not  try  at  something 
than  try  and  fail,  although  whenever  I've  actually  done  something  I actually  do  it 
quite  well.  I think  it's  being  desperate  to  be  approved  of. . . (Sharpe,  1994,  p.32). 

Issues  of  socialized  femininity  and  a of  "woman's  role"  are  also  affected  through  her  lack 
perfectionistic  attitude  (like  the  one  described  above).  This  attitude  is  common  in 


individuals  with  eating  disorders,  self-mutilation,  and  other  self-aggressive  behaviors 
(Biller  & Weiss,  1970;  Chemin,  1985;  Maine.  1991;  Murdock,  1992;  Phares,  1999; 

Pipher,  1994; ). 

Abandonment  concerns  are  both  logical  and  necessary  for  children  suffering  from 
father  hunger  The  experience  of  loss  is  real  and  the  fear  of  it  happening  again  in  the  future 
is  terrifying.  Men  protect  themselves  from  abandonment  by  exaggerating  traits  that  our 
culture  typically  has  required  of  men.  They  emphasize  strength,  rational  thinking, 
intellectuality,  and  control.  Men  who  protect  themselves  by  exaggerating  stereotypic  male 
traits  will  always  be  able  keep  others  at  a distance  and  to  leave  a relationship  when  they 
feel  vulnerable  (Erickson.  1998).  Women  are  also  presented  with  cultural  stereotypes 
which  may  dictate  the  need  to  be  dependent,  submissive,  or  at  the  very  least  self- 
sacrificing.  These  stereotypes  can  lead  women  to  become  needy  or  "clingy"  if  they  buy 
into  the  stereotype,  or  cold  and  rejecting  if  they  do  not.  It  is  clear  that  either  strategy 
could  lead  to  difficulties  in  relationships  as  well  as  to  issues  of  dependency  or  avoidance. 

The  fear  of  being  alone  is  ofien  exaggerated  for  both  males  and  females  that  have 
experienced  lather  hunger.  Being  abandoned  by  a parent  compromises  a child's  ability  to 
separate  and  individuate.  Men  and  women  have  been  found  to  become  overly  dependent 
upon  their  mothers  in  situations  of  father  absence  (Erickson,  1998;  Lohr,  et.  a!.,  1989; 
Merton,  1992;  Sugarman,  1997).  Men  cope  with  fear  of  being  alone  using  mechanisms  of 
activity.  They  work,  work  out,  excessively  use  substances,  and  make  conquests  of  women 
so  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  alone,  but  not  have  to  be  together  either  (Erickson,  1998). 
Women  go  to  the  other  extreme.  They  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  that  they  will  not 
be  left  again.  This  can  result  in  a loss  of  self,  use  of  self-silencing,  and  destructive 


relationships  (Jack,  1991;  Pipher,  1994).  One  example  of  self-silencing  is  presented  by 
Sharpe  (1994). 

was  so  different  with  my  son  vs.  my  sister's  daughters;  he  was  more  physical. 
Meanwhile,  the  girls  were  all  doing  what  we  did  as  girls,  which  is  to  sit  on  the  edge 
and  be  very  good  and  listen,  not  to  actually  be  able  to  be  very  much  themselves 
You  thought  you  weren’t  going  to  be  interesting  enough,  or  tunny  enough  (p,  33) 

Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  self-silencing  women  also  tum  to  constant  companions  such 
as  food,  chemicals,  cigarettes,  and  children  (Maine.  1991;  Pipher,  1995;  Wright.  1989). 
These  constant  companions  can  lead  to  issues  including  eating  disorders,  addiction,  and 
co-dependency. 

Feelings  of  shame  are  common  in  children  living  with  lather  hunger.  This  a fleet  ties 
into  their  cognitions  about  not  being  good  enough  and  about  being  the  cause  of  the 
father's  absence.  Men  struggle  with  how  to  connect  to  people.  They  avoid  intimate 
moments  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  vulnerable  part  of  themselves  of  which  they  are 

value.  This  sense  of  self-shame  makes  them  more  vulnerable  to  codependent  relationships, 
self-silencing,  depression,  and  eating  disorders  (Erickson,  1998;  Jack,  1991;  Maine,  1991; 
Pipher,  1995). 

Problems  managing  emotions,  specifically  anger,  has  been  a main  focal  point  in  the 
father  hunger  research.  Evidence  supports  that  children  as  young  as  18-months  of  age, 
who  are  suffering  from  father  hunger,  experience  inappropriate  modulation  of  aggressive 
drives  (Herzog.  1980).  Men  and  women  tend  to  have  distinct  patterns  for  expressing  their 
negative  emotions,  specifically  anger  and  aggression.  While  most  would  agree  that  men 


different.  The  expression  of  emotions  is  largely  dictated  by  social  norms  and  gender  role 
socialization.  Men  tend  to  externalize  their  anger  by  acting  out  because  it  is  an  acceptable 
emotional  expression  for  them.  This  acceptability  of  the  expression  of  anger  for  men 
increases  the  likelihood  that  they  will  have  higher  instances  of  aggression  towards  others. 
“We  are  generating  male  violence  much  faster  than  we  can  incarcerate  it.  Prisons  cannot 
replace  fathers”  (Blankenhom,  1995,  p.  87).  Michael  Lamb  (1981)  reported  that  children 
whose  fathers  were  absent  had  a greater  likelihood  of  having  difficulties  at  school,  having 
problems  with  the  law,  demonstrating  delinquent  behaviors,  and  being  diagnosed  with 
antisocial  personality  disorder.  The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  both  incarcerated  males 
and  females  have  a higher  likelihood  of  having  had  no  father  in  the  house.  In  contrast  to 
men,  women  are  not  encouraged  to  express  their  anger  openly.  For  women,  therefore,  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  anger  will  be  internalized  and  the  acting  out  will  be  self-destructive 
rather  than  outwardly  focused.  Women  suffering  from  father  hunger  are  more  likely  to 
develop  depression,  eating  disorders,  substance  abuse,  and  other  self-defeating  and  self- 
destructive  behaviors  (Erikson,  1998;  Pharcs,  1999).  This  inward  expression  of  anger,  and 
the  difficulty  involved  in  identifying  and  measuring  such  anger,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
anger  in  women  has  so  often  been  overlooked  by  the  research. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  and  disorders  discussed  can  be  derived  from  experiences 
other  than  father  hunger.  It  is  important  to  not  jump  to  from  blaming  mothers  to  blaming 
fathers  for  psychological  or  developmental  problems  being  experienced  by  their  children. 
The  issue  of  father  hunger  is  only  one  component  that  needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  larger 


Conclusion 

Father  hunger  is  a reality  in  our  society.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  fathers 

children  develop  clinical  disorders  (e  g.,  anorexia  nervosa,  substance  abuse/depcndcncy, 
and  depression)  or  subclinical  symptoms  (e  g.  low  self-esteem,  gender  identity  issues,  and 
impulse  control  problems),  we  need  to  address  the  underlying  factor.  Fathers  will  continue 

psychologically  disconnected  from  their  children.  More  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  for  father  hunger.  Children 
deserve  to  have  the  odds  in  their  favor.  There  are  numerous  tragedies  and  traumas  that 
children  will  experience  throughout  life.  It  is  time  that  we  put  an  emphasis  on  the  future  by 


CHAPTER  m 
METHODS 


The  purpose  of  Study  1 was  twofold.  The  Erst  goal  was  to  create  a valid 


In  order  to  create  a measure  of  father  hunger,  the  author  followed  the  model  of 
test  construction  detailed  by  Green  (1981).  The  original  item  pool  consisted  of90  items 
designed  to  assess  an  individual's  relationship  with  his/her  father.  The  items  were  based  on 
theoretical  work  in  the  area  of  father  hunger/loss.  An  example  from  the  item  pool  is  “My 

(not  at  all)  to  S (completely),  in  terms  of  how  well  the  statement  described  their 
relationships  with  their  fathers.  The  primary  investigator  generated  the  original  item  pool, 
which  was  then  reviewed  by  three  counseling  psychologists  and  three  graduate  students  to 
establish  face  validity  and  content  validity,  and  to  ensure  comprehensibility.  Based  on  the 
review  process,  the  item  pool  was  reduced  to  52  items. 

The  52-item  measure  (Appendix  C)  was  pre-tested  on  353  volunteers  from 
psychology  classes.  The  items  were  analyzed  using  an  exploratory  factor  analysis  to 
determine  the  number  of  factors  and  the  items  that  made  up  those  factors.  Statements  that 
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rded.  Reliability  estin 


did  not  load  clearly  and  cleanly  onto  a factor  were  discar 
determined  using  coefficient  alphas. 

In  addition  to  the  52  items,  the  pretest  measure  included  one  free-formal  question, 
which  asked  participants  to  briefly  describe  their  relationships  with  their  fathers  during 
childhood-  The  purpose  of  the  flee  form  question  was  to  provide  a second  way  of 
assessing  father  hunger.  The  question  was  counterbalanced  such  that  half  of  the 
participants  received  the  free-format  question  before  the  items  and  half  received  it  after  of 
the  items.  Independent  judges  who  were  blind  to  the  scores  on  the  father  hunger  items 
evaluated  the  flee  form  responses  for  20 1 of  the  participants.  Judges  were  trained  until 
they  reach  acceptable  levels  of  inter-rater  reliability  (Alpha  > .80).  Only  items  that 
discriminated  between  those  who  reported  father  hunger  and  those  who  did  not  report 
father  hunger,  as  determined  by  expert  ratings  of  the  written  statements,  were  retained. 
Finally,  based  on  independent  raters'  scoring  of  father  hunger,  individuals'  responses  to 
the  free  form  question  were  compared  to  their  responses  on  the  items  chosen  for  the  final 
thirteen  items  Father  Hunger  Scale  to  determine  validity. 

Participants 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  five  female  and  88  male  undergraduates  were  recruited 
from  several  psychology  classes.  The  students  participated  voluntarily  during  an  in-class 
administration  of  the  52-item  survey  with  the  additional  free  form  response.  All 
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Procedure 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  the  primary  investigator  or  a research 

the  research  and  the  process  that  would  be  followed  during  the  administration.  Then, 

(Appendix  A).  Included  in  the  letter  was  a description  of  the  research,  an  outline  of  the 
participants’  rights,  and  an  official  statement  regarding  incentive.  Immediately  following 
the  informed  consent  presentation,  the  investigator  (or  a research  assistant)  distributed  the 
questionnaires  and  was  available  to  answer  any  questions  and  to  collect  the  completed 


forms.  After  giving  consent,  each  participant  was  given  the  lather  hunger  questionnaire. 
The  measure  was  completely  anonymous,  however,  volunteers  were  asked  to  record  their 


Study  1 focused  on  creating  and  validating  a measure  of  father  hunger.  Prior  to 
examining  the  study’s  main  hypothesis,  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  potential  scale  items  in 

components  analysis  (PCA),  because  the  goal  for  this  analysis  was  to  identity  which  items 
loaded  on  the  first  factor,  without  regard  to  factor  structure  or  the  number  of  additional 
possible  factors  (see  Hatcher,  1994  for  a discussion  of  the  uses  of  PCA  versus  common 
factor  analysis).  Items  were  retained  if  they  achieved  an  eigenvalue  of  .80  or  higher  on  this 
first  factor  A reliability  analysis,  Cronbach’s  alpha,  was  run  on  the  retained  items  to 
determine  internal  consistency  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale. 


With  the  development  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale,  it 


i possible  to  investigate 


the  main  hypothesis  of  this  study.  The  main  hypothesis  was  that  individuals  who  reported 
that  their  lathers  were  psychologically  distant  would  have  significantly  higher  scores  on 
the  Father  Hunger  Scale  than  those  who  did  not  report  psychological  distance  from  their 
fathers.  A t-test  for  independent  samples  was  used  to  assess  whether  mean  father  hunger 
scores  differed  as  a function  of  whether  participants  did  or  did  not  perceive  psychological 
distance  from  their  fathers.  Group  membership  (perceived  father  as  distant  vs.  did  not 
perceive  father  as  distant)  served  as  the  independent  variable.  Father  hunger  scores  served 
as  the  dependent  variable. 


measured  by  the  13  item  Father  Hunger  Scale  created  in  Study  1;  self-silencing,  measured 
by  the  Silencing  the  Self  Scale;  and  disordered  eating  measured  by  the  Eating  Disorders 
Inventoiy. 

Participants 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  female  and  84  male  undergraduates  were  recruited 
from  several  psychology  classes.  They  participated  voluntarily  during  either  an  in-class  or 
a pre-arranged  administration  of  the  battery  All  participants  received  credit  (the 

Procedure 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  the  primary  investigator  entered  the  room 
and  introduced  herself.  She  briefly  discussed  the  nature  of  the  research  and  the  process 


that  would  be  followed  during  ihc  adminis 


siration.  Then,  participants  were  given  an 
informed  consent  letter  detailing  the  research  procedure  (Appendix  B).  Included  in  the 
letter  was  a description  of  the  research,  an  outline  of  the  participants'  rights,  and  an 
official  statement  regarding  incentive.  Immediately  following  the  informed  consent 
presentation,  the  investigator  (or  a research  assistant)  distributed  the  battery  and  was 
available  to  answer  any  questions  and  to  collect  the  completed  forms. 

Each  participant  received  a battery  comprised  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale,  created 
by  the  primary  investigator  (Appendix  D),  the  Silencing  the  Self  Scale  (Jack,  1991:  Jack  & 
Dill,  1992,  Appendix  E),  and  the  Eating  Disorders  Inventory  (Gamer,  Olmstead.  & Polivy, 
1983,  Appendix  F).  The  order  of  the  inventories  was  chosen  to  minimize  the  self- 
consciousness  commonly  related  to  the  Eating  Disorders  Inventory.  The  investigator 
anticipated  a more  candid  response  pattern  given  this  order. 


Study  2 used  the  measure  of  father  hunger  constructed  in  Study  1,  so  that  measure 
will  not  be  described  here.  In  addition.  Study  2 assessed  self-silencing  and  disordered 
eating.  The  measures  of  those  two  constructs  that  were  used  in  Study  2 will  be  described 

(Jack,  1991;  Jack  & Dill,  1992),  which  was  designed  to  assess  women's  beliefs  about  self 
in  relationship  (Jack,  1991,  p.  26).  The  Silencing  The  SclfScalc  is  a31  item  scale  utilizing 
a Likert  scale  ranging  from  1 (strongly  disagree)  to  5 (strongly  agree).  Total  scores  may 
range  from  3 1 to  155.  The  scale  was  developed  through  interviews  with  women  suffering 
from  depression.  A high  score  is  indicative  of  high  levels  of  subjugation  of  the  self  in 


relationships.  Items  from  the  scale  include:  "I  feel  1 have  to 
my  partner”  and  “I  find  it  harder  to  be  myself  when  in  a do: 
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Jack  ( 1 99 1 ) generated  4 1 items  for  the  original  scale,  which  were  based  on 

by  a panel  of  clinical  psychologists,  as  well  as  by  female  undergraduates.  These  reviews 
helped  to  establish  face  validity  and  to  ensure  comprehensibility  of  the  items. 

Jack  (1991)  conducted  a study  using  three  samples  of  women  to  provide  estimates 
of  construct  validity,  internal  consistency,  and  reliability.  The  women  involved  in  these 

were  correlated  with  scores  on  the  Beck  Depression  Inventory  (Beck,  1978)  for  each 

Inventory  (Gamer,  Olmstead.  & Polivy,  1983).  This  inventory  was  designed  to  assess 
“psychological  and  behavioral  traits  common  in  anorexia  and  bulimia'Xp.  IS).  The  Eating 
Disorders  Inventory  is  composed  of  64  items  yielding  eight  subscales  including  Drive  for 
Thinness,  Bulimia,  Body  Dissatisfaction,  Ineffectiveness,  Perfectionism,  Interpersonal 
Distrust,  Interoceptive  Awareness,  and  Maturity  Fears.  The  scale  utilizes  a 6-point  Likert 
format  from  1 (always)  to  6 (never).  Total  scores  range  from  0 to  192.  with  higher  total 
scores  indicating  higher  levels  of  eating  disordered  behaviors  or  beliefs.  The  current  study 


: for  analysis.  The  1 


found  when  each  subscale  was  computed  independently.  Example  items  include:  “I  am 
terrified  of  gaining  weight,"  “I  have  trouble  expressing  my  emotions  to  others,"  and  "Only 
outstanding  performance  is  good  enough  in  my  family." 

experience  with  anorexia  generated  the  original  items.  Items  were  intended  to  measure 
eleven  constructs,  but  only  eight  met  the  criteria  necessary  to  be  retained  for  the  final 

women  with  anorexia,  and  a female  control  group;  and  higher  correlation  with  its  own 

subscales  was  demonstrated  by  Cronbach's  alpha  coefficients  above  .80  for  the  sample 

Construct  validity  of  the  Eating  Disorders  Inventory  was  supported  by  tests  of 

conceptually  related  scales  such  as  the  Eating  Attitudes  Test  (Gamer  & Garfinkel,  1979), 
the  Beck  Depression  Inventory  (Beck,  1978),  and  subscales  of  the  Hopkins  Symptom 
Checklist  (Derogotis,  Lipman,  Rickels,  Uhlenhuth  & Covi,  1974). 

Several  methods  were  used  to  test  for  the  criterion-related  validity  of  the  scale. 
First,  the  scale  was  given  to  comparison  sample  groups  including:  a group  of  women  who 

women  classified  as  previously  obese,  a group  of  women  who  were  recovered  Horn 
anorexia,  and  a group  of  male  college  students.  The  Eating  Disorders  Inventory 


through  agreement  betv 


af  patients’  self-reported  profiles  and  the  judge 


experienced  clinicians.  Finally,  the  women  who  had  recovered  from  anorexia  scored 
similarly  to  a control  group  of  college  women. 

Reliability  over  time  was  examined  by  administering  the  scale  to  a non-clinical 
sample  across  a one  year  time  period.  Pearson  correlations  were  calculated  for  the  total 
score,  and  for  the  eight  remaining  subscales  "Considerable  stability"  was  found  for  all  but 
the  following  scales:  Bulimia,  Interoceptive  Awareness,  and  Maturity  Fears,  for  which 
stability  was  demonstrated  to  a lesser  extent.  The  authors  argue  that  the  lower  stability  for 
these  subscales  is  a result  of  the  "affective  and  behavioral  dimensions  that  they  assess 
which  are  strongly  influenced  by  attitudinal  and  personality  dimensions"  (p.  99). 

Research  Design  and  Data  Analysis 

The  second  study  had  three  hypotheses.  Hypothesis  I,  which  predicted  a 
significant,  positive  relationship  between  father  hunger,  as  measured  by  the  Father  Hunger 
Scale,  and  self-silencing,  as  measured  by  the  Silencing  the  Self  Scale,  was  assessed  using  a 
Pearson  product  moment  correlation.  Scores  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  and  the  Silencing 
the  Self  Scale  served  as  the  correlated  variables.  Hypothesis  2,  which  predicted  a 

assessed  using  a Pearson  product  moment  correlation.  Hypothesis  3 predicted  a 

Hunger  Scale,  and  eating  disorders,  as  measured  by  the  Eating  Disorders  Inventory,  when 
the  variability  of  self-silencing,  measured  by  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale,  was  factored 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Study  1 

A total  of 353  participants  (88  male  and  265  female)  completed  the  original  52- 
item  questionnaire.  Participants  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  over  22  years  with  43  (12.2%) 
participants  aged  18,  88  (24.9%)  aged  19,81  (22.9%)  aged  20,  78(22.1%)  aged  21,  33 
(9.3%)  aged  22,  and  30  (8.5%)  aged  over  22  years.  The  vast  majority  of  participants  were 
Caucasian  (261, 73.9%).  However,  there  were  also  37  (10.5%)  who  identified  themselves 
as  Hispanic-Latin  American,  20  (5.7%)  who  identified  as  African  American,  17  (4.8%) 
who  identified  as  Asian  American.  4(1.1%)  who  identified  as  Pacific  Islander,  and  14 
(4%)  who  identified  with  a background  not  represented  on  the  questionnaire. 

correspond  to  the  scale  presented  in  the  original  52-item  questionnaire.  Certain  items  have 
been  reverse-scored  such  that  higher  scores  indicate  higher  levels  of  father  hunger.  The 
possible  range  of  scores  was  0-5,  with  the  following  descriptors:  scores  ofO  indicating  no 

moderate  father  hunger;  and  scores  of  4 and  5 indicating  high  levels  of  father  hunger. 

The  range  of  mean  scores  for  the  participants  was  I - 5.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the 


1,  indicating! 


1 2)  were  indie 


father  hunger.  Low  levels  of  father  hunger  (mean  scores  between  1 and 
by  34%  of  the  participants.  Twenty  percent  of  the  participants'  mean  scores  were  between 
3 and  4,  indicating  moderate  levels  of  father  hunger.  The  final  ten  percent  of  participants' 
mean  scores  were  4 or  higher,  indicating  high  levels  of  father  hunger. 

The  open-ended  descriptions  of  father-child  relationships  were  evaluated  for 
evidence  of  father  hunger  by  two  trained  raters.  For  the  purposes  of  the  statistical  analysis, 
it  was  necessary  for  each  of  the  raters  to  read  and  code  only  200  paragraphs.  The 
reliability  between  the  raters  was  indicated  as  a percentage  of  agreement,  alpha  = .92  (n  = 
201).  Based  on  the  raters'  coding  scores,  152  (75.6%)  of  the  participants  did  not  report 
father  hunger  in  their  paragraphs  and  49  (24.4%)  of  participants  did  report  father  hunger. 
Test  Construction 

In  order  to  identify  items  that  would  be  retained  for  the  Father  Hunger  Scale,  a 

the  variance  of  the  original  items.  Thirteen  of  the  52  items  were  retained  for  the  Father 
Hunger  Scale  because  they  had  Eigenvalues  of  .80  or  higher  on  the  first  factor  (see  Table 
1).  The  reliability  coefficient  for  the  items  on  the  final  Father  Hunger  Scale  was  alpha  = 

.97  01  = 350). 

The  hypothesis  for  Study  1 was  that  individuals  who  perceived  their  fathers  as 
psychologically  distant,  as  self-reported  in  the  paragraphs,  would  report  higher  scores  on 
the  Father  Hunger  Scale  than  individuals  who  did  not  perceive  their  fathers  as 
psychologically  distant.  The  results  of  Study  1 clearly  support  this  hypothesis. 

A I test  comparing  mean  Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  of  participants  whose  paragraphs 
were  rated  as  reflecting  father  hunger  vs.  those  whose  paragraphs  reflected  no  father 


,L(198)  = -4.94,0  <01 


(mean  for  participants  with  father  hunger  in  paragraph  = 2.64,  SB  = 1.55,  D = 48;  mean 
for  participants  with  no  father  hunger  in  paragraph  = 1.48,  SB  = 1.37,  Q = 152).  This 
finding  lends  support  to  the  notion  that  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  is  validly  measuring  the 

Theorists  (Erikson,  1998;  Herzog,  1982;  Maine,  1990)  have  argued  that  both 
males  and  females  experience  father  hunger.  Results  from  the  current  study  indicate  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  reported  incidence  of  father  hunger  for 
males  and  females;  F (I,  350)  - . 1 1,  j><  .74  (mean  scale  score  for  male  participants  - 1.69, 
SB  - 1.34,  n - 87;  mean  scale  score  for  female  participants  = 1.75,  SB  - 1.51, 0 = 263). 
There  has  been  debate  regarding  differences  in  the  incidence  of  father  hunger  as  a function 
of  ethnicity.  Results  from  Study  1 indicated  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  in 
the  reported  incidence  of  father  hunger  for  individuals  from  ethnic  groups  E (5, 350)  = 

1. 97,  B<.  08  (see  Table  2). 

ANOVA  procedures  indicated  that  Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  differed 
significantly  as  a result  of  the  following  factors;  age,  mother's  marital  status,  father's 
marital  status,  and  childhood  living  arrangements.  Specifically,  there  was  a significant 
difference  between  mean  scores  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  for  individuals  of  varying  ages 
E (5, 350)  = 2.90,  e < .01.  Tukey  HSD  planned  comparisons  indicated  significant  mean 
differences  for  the  following  age  groups:  (a)  19-year  olds  vs.  other;  (b)  20  year-olds  vs. 
other,  and  (c)  21  year-olds  vs.  other.  Mean  father  hunger  scores  for  the  other 


category 
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were  significantly  higher  than  for  the  19, 20,  and  21 -year-old  categories,  (see  Table  3).  No 
other  mean  comparisons  reached  conventional  levels  of  statistical. 

Results  of  Study  1 indicated  significant  differences  in  mean  Father  Hunger  Scale 
scores  as  a function  of  mothers’  and  fathers'  marital  status.  ANOVA  results  for  mothers' 

comparisons  indicated  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  father  hunger  scores 
for  the  following  groups  with  regard  to  mothers'  marital  slants  (MMS):  (a)  individuals 
whose  MMS  was  Separated  had  higher  mean  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  whose 
MMS  was  Married;  (b)  individuals  whose  MMS  was  Divorced  had  higher  mean  father 
hunger  scores  than  individuals  whose  MMS  was  Married;  (c)  individuals  whose  MMS  was 
Remarried  had  higher  mean  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  whose  MMS  was 
Married  ; and  (d)  individuals  whose  MMS  was  Divorced  had  higher  mean  father  hunger 
scores  than  individuals  whose  MMS  was  Widowed.  No  other  mean  comparisons  reached 
conventional  levels  of  statistical  significance  (see  Table  4). 

ANOVA  results  for  fathers’  marital  status  showed  (FMS)  E (5,  349)  =14.76,  R.  < 
.01.  Tukey  HSD  comparisons  indicated  the  following  significant  differences  between 
father  hunger  scores:  (a)  individuals  whose  FMS  was  Separated  had  higher  mean  father 
hunger  scores  than  individuals  whose  FMS  was  Married;  (b)  individuals  whose  FMS  was 
Divorced  had  higher  mean  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  whose  FMS  was  Married; 
and  (c)  individuals  whose  FMS  was  Remarried  had  higher  mean  father  hunger  scores  than 


i FMS  was  Married  (see  Table  5).  I 


Results  demonstrated  one  final  item  which  had  a significant  impact  on  the 
variability  in  father  hunger  scores,  childhood  living  arrangements,  F (S,  346)  m 14.57,  p < 
.01.  Tukey  HSD  planned  comparisons  indicated  the  following  significant  group  differences 
between  mean  Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  with  regard  to  the  following  childhood  living 
arrangements:  (a)  individuals  who  lived  with  their  mothers  and  a significant  other  had 
higher  scores  of  father  hunger  than  individuals  who  lived  with  their  mothers  and  fathers; 
(b)  individuals  who  lived  with  their  mothers  only  had  higher  father  hunger  scores  than 

parental  others  had  higher  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  who  lived  with  their 
mothers  and  fathers;  (d)  individuals  who  lived  with  their  mothers  only  had  higher  father 
hunger  scores  than  individuals  who  lived  with  their  fathers  only;  (e)  individuals  who  lived 
with  their  mothers  only  had  higher  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  who  lived  with 

had  higher  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  who  lived  with  their  fathers  only  (see 
Table  6).  No  other  mean  comparisons  reached  conventional  levels  of  statistical 
significance. 


A total  of 225  (81  male  and  144  female)  individuals  completed  the  assessment 
battety,  which  consisted  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale,  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale,  and  the 
Eating  Disorders  Inventory.  Participants  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  over  22  years  with  82 
participants  (36.4%)  aged  18, 47  participants  (20.9%)  aged  19,  36  participants  (16.0%) 
aged  20. 31  participants  (13.8%)  aged  21, 14  participants  (6.2%%)  aged  22,  and  15 
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participants  (6.7%)  aged  over  22  years.  The  vast  majority  of  participants  were  Caucasian 
(165, 73.7%).  However,  there  were  also  22  (9.8%)  who  identified  themselves  as  Hispanic- 
Latin  American,  16  (7. 1%)  who  identified  as  African  American,  9 (4%)  who  identified  as 
Asian  American,  1 (.4%)  who  identified  as  Pacific  Islander,  and  1 1 (4.9%)  who  identified 
with  a background  not  represented  on  the  questionnaire.  The  majority  of  the  participants 
were  raised  in  two  parent  households  with  their  biological  parents  (163,  81.9%). 

Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  are  presented  as  total  scores  divided  by  the  number  of 
items.  Thus,  overall  scores  correspond  to  the  scale  presented  on  the  questionnaire. 
Participants1  Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  ranged  from  0 to  5 on  a 0 to  5-point  scale.  The 
mean  score  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  was  1 .48  fSD=  1.39).  Higher  scores  indicated 
higher  levels  of  father  hunger. 

For  ease  of  understanding,  scores  on  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale  are  presented  as 
total  scores  divided  by  the  number  of  items.  Thus,  overall  scores  correspond  to  the  scale 
presented  on  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale  as  presented  in  the  test  battery.  Participant 
scores  on  the  STSS  ranged  from  .40  to  3.47  on  a 0 to  4-point  scale.  Higher  scores 
indicated  higher  levels  of  self-silencing.  The  sample  mean  was  1 .61  fSD  = .59). 

Participant's  Hating  Disorder  Inventory  scores  were  calculated  according  to  the 
scoring  schema  presented  by  Gamer,  Olmstead,  and  Polivy  (1983).  Items  were  scored  as 
follows:  Always  = 3 points.  Usually  = 2 points.  Often  = I point.  Sometimes,  Rarely,  and 
Never  - 0 points.  Certain  items  were  reverse  scored  sucb  that  higher  scores  indicated 
higher  levels  of  disordered  eating.  Participants'  Eating  Disorder  Inventory  mean  scores 
ranged  from  .08  to  1.16  on  a 0 to  3-point  scale.  The  sample  mean  was  .42  (SD  “ .22). 


Results  of  Study  2 provided  only  partial : 


: for  the  three  hypothe 


hypothesis  supported  by  the  findings  and  two  not  supported  by  the  findings.  The  first 
hypothesis  indicated  that  individuals  with  higher  Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  would  show 
significantly  higher  levels  of  self-silencing,  as  measured  by  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale, 

supported,  A Pearson  Product  Moment  correlation  coefficient  between  the  two  variables 
was  of  small  magnitude  and  was  not  significantly  different  from  0,  r = . 12,  g < .07,  n - 
228. 

between  women's  Silencing  the  Self  Scale  scores  and  their  Eating  Disorders  Inventory 
scores.  This  hypothesis  received  clear  support,  with  these  two  variables  significantly 
correlated,  r = .63,  B < .01,  n = 144.  Not  only  is  this  correlation  statistically  significant,  it 
is  of  moderately  large  magnitude,  as  well,  accounting  for  39.85%  of  the  variance. 

The  third  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  relationship  between  father  hunger  and 
eating  disorders  would  be  significantly  reduced  when  self-silencing  was  statistically 
controlled.  A regression  analysis  would  have  been  the  appropriate  statistic  to  test  for 
Hypothesis  3,  however,  because  of  results  from  analyses  for  the  Hypothesis  1 , the 
regression  analysis  was  not  appropriate.  Therefore,  Hypothesis  3 failed  to  receive 
empirical  support,  because  there  was  no  significant  relationship  between  father  hunger  and 
disordered  eating,  as  indicated  in  the  results  for  Hypothesis  I . 


Results  of  Study  2 provided  further  evidence  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  reported  incidence  of  father  hunger  for  males  and  females,  E 0 • 
225)  = .39,  p<  .53  (mean  scale  score  for  male  participants  = 1.40,  SB  = 1.24,  p = 81; 
mean  scale  score  for  female  participants  = 1 .56,  SB  = I .46,  n = 144).  Study  2 also 
provided  support  for  the  equality  of  father  hunger  between  individuals  of  different  ethnic 
groups.  Because  of  low  cell  sizes,  the  following  categories  were  collapsed  into  one  for  the 
purposes  of  analyses:  Asian  American,  Pacific  Islander,  and  Not  Otherwise  Specified. 
Results  from  Study  2 indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
reported  incidence  of  father  hunger  for  individuals  who  identified  with  different  ethnic 
groups  E (3, 224)  = 1 .66,  g < . 1 8 (see  Table  7), 

Similar  to  the  results  from  the  ancillary  analyses  in  Study  I,  ANOVA  results  from 
the  current  study  indicated  a number  of  areas  in  which  Father  Hunger  Scale  scores  were 
influenced  by  individual  group  membership.  The  areas  in  which  there  were  significant 
differences  between  mean  scores  of  father  hunger  were  age,  mothers'  marital  status, 
fathers’  marital  status,  and  childhood  living  arrangements.  In  addition,  a significant 
difference  was  found  in  father  hunger  scores  for  individuals  who  had  been  in  therapy  in  the 
past  vs.  individuals  who  had  not  been  in  therapy  in  the  past. 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  father  hunger  scores  according  to  age 
group  E (5,  225)  = 2.41,  p<  .04.  Tukey  HSD  planned  comparison  indicated  that  although 
the  omnibus  test  shows  a significant  difference  between  the  different  age  groups,  none  of 
the  pairwise  contrasts  reach  a .05  significance  level  (see  Table  8). 


sf  Study  2 indicated  significant  differ 


i Father  Hunger  Scale 


scores  as  a function  of  mothers'  and  fathers'  marital  status.  Because  of  low  cell  sizes,  the 
following  categories  were  collapsed  into  one  for  both  mothers'  and  fathers'  marital  status: 
Separated,  Divorced  = Separated/Divorced  and  Single,  Widowed  = Single/Widowed. 
ANOVA  results  for  mothers’  marital  status  (MMS)  showed  F (3,  198)  = 6.99,  p < .01 
(see  Table  9).  Father's  marital  status  (FMS)  during  the  participants  childhood  was 
significant  as  well  E (3,  195)  =5.94,  p < .01  (see  Table  10).  Tukey  HSD  planned 
comparisons  indicated  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  father  hunger  scores 
for  the  following  groups:  (a)  individuals  whose  MMS/FMS  was  Separated/Divorced  had 
higher  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  whose  MMS/FMS  was  Married  vs;  and  (b) 
individuals  whose  MMS/FMS  was  Remarried  had  higher  father  hunger  scores  than 
individuals  whose  MMS/FMS  was  Married  (see  Tables  9 & 10).  No  other  mean 

Because  of  low  cell  sizes,  the  following  childhood  living  arrangement  categories 
were  combined  for  statistical  comparisons:  Father,  Mother  and  Significant  Other,  Father 
and  Significant  Other,  Other  - Other.  Given  this  combination,  results  indicated  that 

E (2,  198)  - 1 1.29.  a < .01.  Tukey  HSD  planned  comparisons  indicated  significantly 
higher  mean  father  hunger  score  for  children  who  lived  with  only  their  mothers  than  for 

Results  indicated  that  one  final  item  that  had  a statistically  significant  impact  on  mean 
father  hunger  scores.  When  individuals  who  had  been  in  therapy  in  the  past  were 


difference  in  the  predicted  direction  F (1. 181)  = 5.44,  p < .05.  Individuals  who  had  been 
in  therapy  in  the  past  reported  significantly  higher  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals 
who  had  not  been  in  therapy  (see  Table  12). 

Summary 

In  summary,  participants  ranged  in  age  from  1 8 to  over  22  years  of  age.  Most 
were  Anglo-Americans  and  grew  up  with  both  biological  parents  in  the  household. 

Strong  support  was  found  for  the  validity  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  created  in 
Study  1.  Participants  who  expressed  a sense  of  loss  or  hunger  in  their  relationships  with 
their  fathers  scored  higher  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  than  did  those  who  did  not  express 
a similar  experience.  As  predicted  in  by  theorists  (Erikson,  1998;  Herzog;  1982;  Maine; 

significant  differences  for  individuals'  scores  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  based  on  their 
sex  or  ethnicity.  Significant  differences  were  found  for  individuals  based  on  age,  mothers’ 
marital  status,  fathers’  marital  status,  childhood  living  arrangements,  and  past  experience 

and  degree  of  disordered  eating,  in  the  predicted  direction.  That  is  participants  who 
reported  higher  levels  of  self-silencing,  as  measured  by  the  Silencing  The  Self  Scale,  also 
reported  higher  levels  of  disordered  eating,  as  measured  by  the  Eating  Disorders 
Inventory.  No  support  was  provided  for  the  association  between  father  hunger  and  self- 


Table  1 Cont. 


Questionnaire  Item 

My  father  never  thought  that  1 was  good  enough 
My  father  was  not  very  affectionate  to  me  (hugs,  kisses) 

1 didn't  get  to  spend  much  time  with  my  dad  because  work  was  his 
first  priority 

I was  afraid  of  my  father  judging  me  for  what  I said  or  did 

I could  not  live  up  to  my  father's  expectations 

As  a child,  1 found  myself  aching  to  spend  more  time  with  my  dad 

I found  myself  getting  angry  at  people  and  things  that  distracted 

my  dad  from  focusing  on  me 

I worked  hard  to  get  my  father's  attention 

I wished  that  all  of  my  dad’s  obligations  and  commitments  would 

disappear  so  that  he  could  spend  more  lime  with  me 

When  I was  younger,  I tried  extra  hard  to  be  good  when  my  dad 

was  around 

I knew  it  was  a special  day  if  I got  to  spend  time  with  my  father 
When  my  father  was  around,  I didn’t  want  to  share  him  with 
anyone 

I needed  my  father  to  approve  of  me 

I remember  my  dad  often  being  in  my  thoughts 


Factor  Loading 

.52 

.48 


Note.  Items  which  loaded  at  a level  of  .80  and  higher  were  retained  for  the  Father  Hunger 
Scale. 


Table  2 


Sludy  I : Mean  Scores  for  Father  Hunger  Scale  by  Ethnicity 

Elhnicily  n Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Caucasian  260  1,67 
African  American  20  2.72 
Hispanic-Latin  American  37  1.67 


Other 


17  1.63 


.42 


Note.  Means  range  from  0-5. 

Because  of  low  cell  sizes,  the  category  of  Pacific  Islander  was  combir 
of  Other  for  statistical  comparisons. 

No  mean  comparisons  reached  the  p <.  05  level  of  statistical  significa 


Table! 


Study  I : Mean  Scores  for  Father  Hunger  Scale  by  Age 
Age  n Mean  Standard  Delation 


18  years  41 


.33 


20  years  81  1.57* 

21  years  78  1.72* 

22  years  33  1.73 

Other  30  2.67lA' 


.52 

.67 

.52 


Note.  Means  range  from  0 to  5. 


Study  I Me 


i for  Father. Hunger  Scale  by  Mothers'  Marital : 


Mothers’  N 

darital  Status  n Mean  Standard  Deviation 

Married 

228  1.331-*-*  1.20 

Separated 

9 2.70*  1.59 

Divorced 

53  2.84* 11  1.66 

Remarried 

42  2.45*  1.48 

Single 

11  1.65  1.79 

6 1.19*  .80 

Note.  Mean 

s range  from  0 to  5. 

No  other  m< 

tan  comparisons  reached  the  p < .05  level  of  statistical  signiftc 

Tables 


Study  I : Mean  Scores  for  Father  Hunger  Scale  bv  Fathers'  Marital  Status 


Married 

Separated 


Single 

Widowed 


Note.  Me 


Table  6 


Study  I ; MeanJ 


Living  Arrangements 

Q Mean  Standard  Deviation 

Mother  and  Father 

268  L45*'*''  1.33 

Mother  Only 
Father  Only 

28  3.30b'i*  1.39 

8 1.464'  1.06 

Mother  and  Significant  Other 

27  2.52*  1.52 

Father  and  Significant  Other 

5 1.43*  1.22 

Other 

10  3.29*-f  1.50 

Note  Means  range  from  0-5. 

pts  differ  significantly  at  the  p < .05  level. 

No  other  mean  comparisons  re 

ached  the  p < .05  level  ot  statistical  sigmliv 

• Scale.by  Elhoicity 


Caucasian 


165 


1.33 


16  2.19  1.61 


Hispanic-Latin  American  22  1.57 

Other  21  1.34 


1.69 

1.17 


Because  of  low  cell  sizes,  the  categories  of  Asian  American,  Pacific  Islander,  and  Other 


Table  8 


18  years  82  1.39 

19  years  47  1.30 

20years  36  1.17 

21  years  31  1.63 

22  years  14  2.06 

Other  15  2.34 


No  i 


nge  front  0-5. 


Table  9 

Sludv  2:  Mean  Scores  for  Father  Hunger  Scale  bv  Mothers'  Marital  Status 
Mothers’  Marital  Status  n Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Separated/Divorced  35  2.05* 

Remarried  18  2.331’ 

Single/Widowed  15  1,73 


1.20 

1.54 


Note.  Means  range  from  0 to  5, 

Because  of  low  cell  sizes.  Mothers  Marital  Status  categories  of  Separated  and  Divorced 
were  collapsed  into  Separated/Divorced,  and  categories  of  Single  and  Widowed  were 
collapsed  into  Single/Widowed  for  statistical  comparisons. 

Means  with  common  superscripts  differ  significantly  at  thcp  < .05  level. 


of  statistical  significance. 


Table  10 


Study  2:  Mean  Scores  for  Father  Hunger  Scale  by  Fathers'  Marital  Statu: 


Fathers’  Marital  Status  p Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Married  131  1.22*-* 

Separated/Divorced  27  2.10* 

Remarried  31  2.10k 

Single/Widowed  7 1.36 


Note.  Means  range  from  0 to  5. 

were  collapsed  into  Separated/Divorced,  and  categories  of  Single  and  Wid 
collapsed  into  Single/Widowed  for  statistical  comparisons. 

Means  with  common  superscripts  differ  significantly  at  the  p < .05  level. 


No  other  me 


; reached  the  p < .05  level  of  statistical  signifi 


Table  11 

Study  2:  Mean  Scores  for  Father  Hunger  Scale  bv  Childhr 
Living  Arrangements  Q Mean  Standard  Deviat 


Mother  and  Father 


Note.  Means  range  from  0 to  5. 


Because  of  low  cell  sizes,  the  categories  of  Father,  Mother  and  Significant  Other,  Fathe 
and  Significant  Other,  and  Other  were  collapsed  into  Other  for  statistical  comparisons. 

Means  with  common  superscripts  differ  significantly  at  the  p < .05  level. 


No  other  mean  t 
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History  of  Therapy  n Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Note.  Means  range  from  0 to  5. 

Groups  differed  significantly  at  the  .05  level. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

grown  substantially  in  the  past  two  decades.  Various  researchers  and  theorists  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  fathers  in  the  development  of  their  children  in  areas  such  as 
academic  performance,  emotional  expression,  and  psychological  adjustment  (Amato  & 
Gilbreth,  1999;  Blankenhom,  1995;Erikson,  199S;  Herzog,  1982;  Lamb,  1997;  Maine. 
1991;  Phares.  1999;  Sharpe,  1994).  Fathers'  presence  and  paternal  behaviors  have  been 
linked  to  both  positive  and  negative  psychological  outcomes  lor  children. 

Father  hunger  is  a term  used  to  indicate  the  psychological,  emotional,  and/or 
physical  longing  for  father  in  a child's  life.  The  current  literature  oilers  no  empirically 
derived  measure  for  the  construct  of  father  hunger  The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  has 

This  chapter  will  provide  a summary  and  interpretations  of  the  results  of  the  two  studies, 
limitations  and  suggestions  for  future  research,  and  implications  for  practice. 

Summary  and  Interpretation  of  the  Results 
The  purpose  of  Study  1 was  to  create  a valid  measure  of  father  hunger  that  could 
be  used  in  future  research  and  clinical  work.  The  hypothesis  for  Study  1 proposed  that 
individuals  who  perceived  their  fathers  as  psychologically  distant,  as  self-reported  in  the 


i on  ihe  Father  Hunger 


paragraph  descriptions,  would  report  significantly  higher  scores 
Scale  than  individuals  who  did  not  perceive  their  lathers  as  psychologically  distant 

hunger  in  their  descriptive  responses,  according  to  external  ratings,  had  significantly  highe 
scores  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  than  individuals  who  were  characterized  as  not 
expressing  father  hunger  in  their  descriptive  responses.  These  results  suggest  that  the 
Father  Hunger  Scale  created  in  Study  I may  validly  measure  the  construct  of  father 
hunger  as  discussed  in  the  psychological  literature  (Biller,  1974;  Blankenhom,  1995; 
Erikson,  1996  & 1998,  Herzog,  1982;  Lamb,  1975;  Maine,  1991;  Merton,  1992;Phares. 
1999;  Sharpe,  1994). 

Ancillary  analyses  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  from  both  studies  provided  further 

sex,  ethnicity,  and  parent's  marital  status.  Researchers  and  theorists  who  study  father 
hunger  have  argued  that  there  are  no  sex  differences  in  the  incidence  of  father  hunger 
(Biller,  1974;  Blankenhom,  1995;  Erikson,  1998;  Herzog,  1982;  Lamb,  1981;  Mackey, 
1998;  Merton,  1992).  Studies  1 and  2 provided  evidence  in  support  of  that  argument, 
because  in  these  studies  both  men  and  women  scored  similarly  on  the  Father  Hunger 

incidence  of  father  hunger  for  individuals  of  various  ethnic  groups  (Amato,  1998; 
Hetherington,  1996;  Phares.  1996).  Research  has  indicated  that  there  are  more  families 
headed  by  single  females  in  African  American  families  than  there  are  in  Anglo-American, 
Hispanic-Latin  American,  or  Asian  American  families.  It  is  proposed  that  this  family 
structure  could  lead  to  increased  levels  of  father  hunger  among  some  groups  (Erikson, 


1998;  Popenoe,  1996;  Strong  & DcVault,  1992).  However,  results  from  Studies  1 and  2 
did  not  support  this  hypothesized  difference  in  the  incidence  of  father  hunger  among  the 
different  ethnic  groups  examined:  No  significant  differences  in  scores  on  the  Father 
Hunger  Scale  were  found  between  any  pairs  of  the  ethnic  groups.  Erikson  (1988)  argued 
that  father  hunger  could  be  caused  by  many  different  factors  other  than  the  physical 
absence  of  a father  figure  in  the  home;  for  example,  she  cited  physical,  sexual,  and 
substance  abuse  as  potential  causes  for  father  hunger.  The  current  studies  lend  evidence  to 
this  argument. 

Study  1 and  2 indicated  that  mothers’  marital  status,  fathers'  marital  status,  and 
childhood  living  arrangements  individually  mediated  participants'  father  hunger  scores.  On 
the  factor  of  age,  only  Study  1 showed  significant  differences  in  the  pairwise  contrasts  of 
age  groups.  Results  indicated  that  individuals  whose  ages  were  1 9, 20,  or  2 1 reported 
significantly  less  father  hunger  than  did  individuals  whose  ages  were  indicated  as  "other" 
(individuals  who  were  18  and  22  also  reported  less  father  hunger  than  individuals  who 
reported  "other,"  at  a level  of  marginal  significance).  Given  that  the  sample  was  taken 
from  a college  population,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  were  any  individuals  younger  than  18 
years  of  age,  which  leads  the  author  to  believe  that  the  "other"  category  consisted  of 
individuals  over  the  age  of  22.  There  are  many  possible  explanations  for  the  variability  in 
father  hunger  scores  between  the  age  groups  examined. 

The  first  explanation  is  a genuine  trend  towards  less  father  hunger  for  younger 
individuals.  This  trend  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  awareness  that  society  and 
individuals  have  of  the  importance  of  fathers  in  the  lives  of  their  children;  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  this  conclusion  based  on  the  lack  of  specific  information  regarding  the 
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ages  of  individuals  in  the  "other”  category.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a major  shill  in  fathering 
would  occur  in  such  a short  period  of  time.  A second  line  of  reasoning  for  the  group 
differences  is  that  students  older  than  the  18  to  22-age  range  may  have  had  more  time  to 
reflect  on  their  relationships  with  their  fathers.  They  may  have  established  enough 
individuation  from  their  parents  that  the  father-child  relationship  was  seen  more  clearly. 
Older  individuals  may  also  feel  more  freedom  to  acknowledge  and  express  imperfections 
in  their  upbringing,  because  they  are  no  longer  financially  dependent  upon  their  parents. 
One  final  potential  explanation  fbr  the  results  is  that  the  greater  anticipation  of  having  their 
own  children  may  increase  older  individuals'  awareness  of  the  quality  of  the  relationships 
that  they  had  with  their  fathers.  Individuals  may  contemplate  ways  to  change  or  improve 
upon  their  models  of  father-child  relationships  with  their  own  children. 

Age  is  only  one  factor  that  seems  to  effect  reported  levels  of  father  hunger. 

Parents'  marital  status  was  also  implicated  os  a factor  in  father  hunger  scores.  Individuals 
whose  mothers  and/or  fathers  were  separated,  divorced,  or  remarried  scored  significantly 
higher  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  than  individuals  whose  mothers  and/or  fathers  were 
married.  These  results  support  the  literature,  which  identifies  divorce  as  an  important 
contributor  to  the  development  of  father  hunger  (Erikson,  1998;  Lamb,  1997;  Maine, 
1991).  These  results  suggest  that  regardless  of  whether  a parent  remarries,  children  whose 
parents  separate  or  divorce  experience  higher  levels  of  father  hunger  than  children  whose 
parents  stay  together.  Study  I also  indicated  that  individuals  whose  mothers  were 
divorced  reported  higher  levels  of  father  hunger  than  individuals  whose  mothers  were 
widowed.  This  result  supports  Erikson's  hypothesis  that  death  of  a father  is  the  least 
damaging  form  of  loss/absence.  She  has  argued  that  because  children  are  given  time  to 
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mourn  the  loss  of  their  fathers  in  a socially  sanctioned  way,  and  that  because  there  is  more 
closure  involved  in  death  than  in  other  types  of  father-loss,  death  is  the  least  detrimental  to 
the  child's  development  (1998), 

Parent’s  marital  status  directly  affects  the  varying  types  of  living  arrangements  for 
children.  Studies  1 and  2 both  indicated  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  father 
hunger  scores  depending  on  childhood  living  arrangements.  Individuals  with  the  lowest 
scores  on  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  were  raised  in  a home  with  both  biological  parents. 
These  individuals  reported  significantly  lower  father  hunger  scores  than  individuals  who 
were  raised  by  their  mothers  only,  by  their  mothers  and  a significant  other,  and  by  non- 
parental  others.  Individuals  who  were  raised  by  their  mothers  only  reported  higher  levels 
of  father  hunger  than  individuals  who  were  raised  by  their  fathers  only  or  by  their  fathers 
and  a significant  other.  Individuals  who  were  raised  by  their  fathers  only  reported 
significantly  less  father  hunger  than  those  individuals  who  were  raised  by  non-parental 
others.  Erikson  (1998)  and  others  have  argued  that  stepfathers  or  other  male  figures 
cannot  moderate  the  negative  effects  of  father  hunger  The  results  from  Studies  I and  2 
lend  support  to  this  hypothesis  by  showing  that  individuals  who  were  raised  without  their 
biological  fathers  experienced  more  father  hunger  than  those  were  raised  with  their 
biological  fathers.  This  increase  in  father  hunger  scores  was  true  regardless  of  whether  the 
child  was  raised  with  a stepfather.  These  results  suggest  that  the  best  inoculation  for  father 
hunger  may  be  for  a child  to  be  raised  by  both  parents  together.  If  that  situation  is  not 
possible,  the  next  best  option  is  for  children  to  be  raised  in  a household  that  includes  their 
fathers.  Children  raised  in  a household  with  their  fathers  are  less  likely  to  develop  father 
hunger  than  are  those  who  are  raised  without  their  fathers.  While  more  research  is  needed 


to  confirm  this  finding,  having  non-father  male  role  models  in  the  house  does  not  appear 
to  reduce  father  hunger.  It  is  possible  that  having  a male  other  than  father  in  the  house 
intensifies  the  awareness  of  father  hunger,  however,  fiirther  research  would  be  needed  to 
test  this  hypothesis. 

Results  from  Study  2 also  indicated  that  there  is  a significant  relationship  between 
father  hunger  scores  and  past  therapy  experience.  Individuals  who  reported  higher  levels 
of  father  hunger  also  reported  higher  incidence  of  therapy  experience.  Because  this 
relationship  is  correlational,  causality  cannot  be  assumed.  Whereas  father  hunger  may  lead 
to  a need  for  therapy,  it  is  also  possible  that  through  the  therapy  experience  individuals 
become  more  aware  of  their  own  father  hunger  and  recast  their  experiences  to  fit  with  the 
description  of  father  hunger. 

Hypothesis  1 of  Study  2 addressed  the  relationship  between  father  hunger  and  self- 
silencing.  Specifically,  Hypothesis  I predicted  that  participants,  both  male  and  female,  who 
reported  higher  levels  of  father  hunger  would  also  report  higher  levels  of  self-silencing. 
This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  It  is  possible  that  individuals  who  experienced  father 
hunger  may  work  harder  in  relationships  to  express  their  needs  so  that  their  partners  do 
not  disappoint  them,  the  way  that  their  fathers  did. 

Hypothesis  2,  which  predicted  that  individuals  who  reported  higher  levels  of  self- 
silencing  would  also  report  higher  levels  of  disordered  eating.  Based  on  prior  research 
which  has  indicated  that  the  incidences  of  self-silencing  and  disordered  eating  are  higher 
for  women  than  for  men,  this  hypothesis  focused  solely  on  female  respondents  (Drew  & 
Heesacker,  1997;  Maine,  1991;  Erikson,  1998;  Phares,  1999;  Pipher,  1995).  A significant 
positive  relationship  between  self-silencing  and  disordered  eating  was  found.  This  finding 


is  consistent  with  literature  stressing  the  connection  between  women's  ability  to  express 


themselves  within  a relationship  and  disordered  eating  (Cawood,  1998;  Chemin,  1985; 
Erikson,  1998;  Maine,  1991).  Researchers  have  argued  that  women  turn  to  disordered 
eating  as  a way  to  control  their  environment  (Chemin,  1985;  Pipher,  1995).  When  a 
woman  feels  unable  to  express  her  true  needs  or  her  feelings,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  her 
to  internalize  her  pain  and  frustration  (Maine,  1991;  Phores,  1999).  This  internalization  is 
often  manifest  as  an  eating  disorder,  depression,  or  self-silencing  (Erikson,  1998;  Maine, 
1991;  Phares,  1999;  Pipher,  1995). 

Hypothesis  3 of  Study  2 predicted  that  the  relationship  between  father  hunger  and 
disordered  eating  would  be  significantly  reduced  when  self-silencing  was  statistically 
controlled.  Results  indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  relationship  between  father 
hunger  and  disordered  eating,  therefore,  this  hypothesis  also  failed  to  receive  empirical 
support.  This  result  differs  from  that  reported  in  published  literature,  which  supports  the 
relationship  between  father  hunger  and  eating  disorders  (Erikson,  1998;  Maine,  1991), 
Maine  (1991)  found  a common  theme  of  father  hunger  in  women  who  were  in  treatment 
for  disordered  eating.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a not  a simple,  linear  relationship  between 
father  hunger  and  eating  disorders.  It  may  be  that  only  those  who  develop  a full-blown 
eating  disorder  have  significantly  different  experiences  with  their  fathers  from  others.  The 
sample  for  this  study  was  comprised  of  traditional  college  students,  with  no  screening  for 
a history  of  eating  disorders  and  probably  only  a few  participants  experiencing  a full  blown 
eating  disorder.  With  a sample  that  included  many  diagnosed  eating  disordered  clients. 
Hypothesis  3 might  be  supported. 


3f.SJ.uJy_  I .and  2 


The  first  limitation  of  the  studies  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  sample.  Father  hunger 
is  not  limited  to  the  traditional  college  population;  therefore,  the  population  of  interest 
may  expand  well  beyond  the  targeted  sample  of  college  students.  Given  the  results 
pertaining  to  differences  in  lather  hunger  based  on  age,  it  is  likely  that  the  use  of  these 

limitations  based  on  these  specific  samples:  a southern  geographic  location,  primarily 
Anglo-American  ethnicity,  an  unusually  high  number  of  intact  families,  and  a negatively 
skewed  distribution  on  socioeconomic  background,  overrepresenting  the  upper-middle 

The  second  limitation,  related  specifically  to  Study  2,  is  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
information  requested  of  the  participants.  Despite  the  anonymity  of  their  participation, 

undesirable  behaviors,  such  as  self-induced  vomiting  and  laxative  use.  As  mentioned 
previously,  individuals  who  are  still  dependent  upon  their  fathers  financially  may  be  more 

Third,  as  previously  mentioned,  there  may  be  a qualitative  difference  between 
individuals  who  experience  mild  to  moderate  levels  of  disordered  eating  and  those  who 
develop  full-blown  eating  disorders.  Theory  connecting  father  hunger  and  eating  disorders 
has  been  based  on  observational  data  within  treatment  settings  (Maine.  1991).  The 
inclusion  of  a clinical  sample  would  have  provided  comparison  data  to  evaluate  the 
possibility  of  this  qualitative  difference  between  treatment  and  non-treatment  populations. 


The  results  of  Studies  I and  2 offer  support  for  contin 


fether  hunger.  Evidence  supports  the  relationship  between  self-silencing  and  eating 
disorders  in  women.  Although  these  data  did  not  support  the  relationship  between  father 
hunger  and  eating  disorders,  future  research  may  revisit  this  issue  using  different  methods. 


Construction  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  resulted  in  what  initially  appears  to  be  a 
valid  measure  of  father  hunger.  However,  future  refinement  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale 
aimed  toward  examining  potential  issues  of  social  desirability  and  previously  cited 

hunger.  Future  research  with  other  samples  would  allow  for  further  examination  of 

development  of  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  will  facilitate  future  research  designed  to 
children. 


Future  research  extending  the  upper  and  lower  limits'  of  the  participants'  ages 
could  provide  a better  understanding  of  the  age  differences  found  in  these  studies.  In 
addition,  based  on  the  findings  from  Studies  1 and  2,  additional  information  may  also  be 
needed  related  to  financial  independence,  level  of  separatiotvinaiviauauon  from  parents, 
time  spent  away  from  home,  and  whether  the  participants  have  children  of  their  own  or 


ttion  would  allow  researchers  to 


• future.  This  info 
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test  the  potential  explanations  used  to  explain  the  age  differences  in  reported  father  hunger 
scores  from  the  current  research. 

Analyses  for  race-related  differences  in  this  study  revealed  no  difference  among 
individuals  from  various  ethnic  groups.  Future  research  might  examine  the  experiences  of 
groups  not  represented  or  groups  not  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  in  this  sample  such 
as  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islander.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  examine  the  family 
constellations  according  to  ethnicity.  Examining  family  structure  would  allow  researchers 
to  assess  whether  the  sample  being  studied  is  similar  to  the  populations  discussed  in  the 
literature  (e.g.  more  female-heads  of  African-American  families  than  of  families  of  other 
ethnic  groups).  It  is  possible  that  the  sample  being  studied  does  not  match  those  from  the 
previously  cited  literature  and  therefore,  would  not  necessarily  show  the  same  pattern  of 
ethnic  differences  in  father  hunger  scores. 

To  enhance  its  relevance  to  clinical  work,  future  research  should  probe  further  into 
the  detailed  therapeutic  experience  of  the  participants.  Specific  information,  such  as  level 
of  father  hunger,  would  allow  for  further  examination  of  the  relationship  between  father 
hunger  and  therapy.  One  potential  type  of  study  would  involve  use  of  a pre-test/post-test 
experimental  design.  This  design  could  be  used  to  examine  whether  therapeutic 
interventions  have  an  effect  on  individuals'  reported  levels  of  lather  hunger.  Results  from 
such  clinical  research  may  enable  Counseling  Psychologists  to  work  more  effectively  with 
individuals  who  experience  father  hunger. 

The  second  clinical  issue  that  could  be  addressed  in  future  research  is  the  potential 
inoculation  against  father  hunger  that  could  result  from  the  presence  of  another  adult  male 
in  a child's  life.  More  information  focused  on  stepfathers,  adopted  fathers,  uncles. 
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grandfathers,  and  non-family  member  adult  males  would  allow  researchers  to  test  more 
thoroughly  whether  and  under  what  conditions  a non-father  adult  male  can  relieve  father 
hunger.  Traditional  fathering,  in  which  the  father  is  the  breadwinner  and  the  mother  is  in 
charge  of  raising  the  children  and  other  household  concerns,  has  been  implicated  in  the 
development  of  father  hunger  (Erikson,  1998),  Future  research  should  focus  not  only  on 
paternal  (non-father  adult  male)  presence  or  absence  in  the  household  but  also  on 
psychological  factors  that  are  related  to  the  father-child  (or  non-father  adult  male-child) 
bond.  Important  factors  include  the  degree  of  relationship  intimacy,  interpersonal  warmth, 
degree  of  acceptance  or  unconditional  positive  regard,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  child 
feels  accepted  as  a soiVdaughter  by  the  non-father  adult  male.  It  may  be  that  these  factors 
are  the  key  components  in  reducing  father  hunger. 

Issues  of  social  desirability  should  be  also  addressed  in  relation  to  research  on  self- 
reported  father  hunger,  self-silencing,  and  eating  disorders.  It  is  possible  that  individuals 
are  hesitant  to  report  negative  information  with  regard  to  their  family  relationships  or  to 
their  own  behaviors.  Including  a measure  of  social  desirability  might  allow  researchers  to 
test  for  the  degree  and  direction  influence  of  social  desirability  on  these  self-report 

Future  research  examining  the  relationship  between  father  hunger  and  eating 
disorders  should  focus  on  clinical  samples.  Such  samples  may  provide  a different  view  of 
father  hunger  and  its  relationship  to  disordered  eating  patterns.  It  is  also  possible  that  a 
self-identified  clinical  sample  will  demonstrate  less  reluctance  when  completing  the  Hating 
Disorders  Inventoiy.  In  addition,  the  counselors  could  provide  complementary  information 
about  client  eating  patterns  and  psychological  adjustment.  Having  additional  information 


from  a secondary  source  would  address  some  of  the  validity  concerns  stemming  from  self- 
report  data. 


It  is  important  for  psychologists  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  etiology  of  the 
disorders  that  clients  present.  Results  Ifom  Study  1 indicated  that  at  least  10%  of  the 
population  studied  reported  high  levels  of  father  hunger  (means  of  4 or  higher  out  of  5). 
Theory  and  research  have  connected  lather  hunger  with  a variety  of  negative  outcomes. 
The  implication  of  these  results  is  most  clearly  tied  to  family  therapy.  It  is  imperative  that 
counseling  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  father  in  a child's  upbringing. 
Fathers  must  become  physically,  emotionally,  and  psychologically  available  to  their 
children  in  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  lather  hunger  and  its  negative  sequelae. 

The  Father  Hunger  Scale  could  be  used  in  clinical  work  as  well  as  in  future 
research.  First,  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  could  be  used  as  a screening  tool  in  populations 
which  are  determined  to  be  at  risk,  such  as  children  of  divorce,  children  being  raised  by  a 
single  mother,  children  in  abusive  homes,  or  children  who  have  lost  a lather  due  to  death. 
Second,  the  Father  Hunger  Scale  could  be  used  in  therapy  to  assess  family  of  origin  issues 
and  potential  areas  for  therapeutic  intervention.  In  both  situations,  clinicians  could  use  the 
information  gained  from  the  scale  to  attend  to  the  specific  needs  of  a individual  who  is 
suffering  from  father  hunger.  Finally,  the  more  that  clinicians  are  able  to  learn  about  and 
understand  father  hunger  and  its  negative  effects,  the  better  equipped  they  will  be  to  work 
with  their  clients. 

Study  2 provided  support  for  the  relationship  between  self-silencing  and  eating 
disorders.  The  relationship  between  self-silencing  and  eating  disorders  may  provide  a 


window  inlo  the  treatment  of  eating  disorders.  Eating  disorders  are  known  to  be  extremely 


resistant  to  treatment.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  individual  to  remain  in  therapy  for  five  or 
more  years  (Hirschmann  & Munter,  1995;  Pipher,  1995).  Perhaps,  by  focusing  on  seif- 
silencing  behaviors,  using  feminist  empowerment  theory,  individuals  will  begin  to 
overcome  their  symptomatic  eating  disorders.  Specifically,  psychologists  may  want  to 
investigate  women's  internalized  gender  roles  and  the  self-silencing  they  may  imply  for 
their  behavior  within  romantic  relationships. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  lathers  appear  to  exert  a strong  influence  on  the  development  of 
their  children's  psychological  well-being.  It  is  imperative  that  researchers  and  clinicians 
continue  to  examine  the  impact  that  father  hunger  has  on  children.  This  and  previous 
research  suggests  that  for  optimal  development,  fathers  must  be  available  to  their  children 
physically,  psychologically,  and  emotionally.  The  relationship  between  father  hunger  and 
disordered  eating  is  apparently  neither  direct  nor  simple.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
elucidate  this  potential  correlation.  In  contrast,  research  investigating  the  relationship 
between  self-silencing  and  eating  disorders  is  quite  clear.  There  is  a strong  positive 
relationship  between  self-silencing  and  disordered  eating. 

Whereas  the  current  research  did  not  support  the  hypothesized  connection 
between  father  hunger  and  eating  disorders,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  trend  noted  in 
the  literature.  Clinicians  have  noted  that  father  hunger  is  prevalent  among  women  being 
treated  for  eating  disorders  and  this  study  did  not  include  that  sample.  Future  research 
focusing  on  a clinical  population  may  provide  support  for  the  relationship  between  father 
hunger  and  eating  disorders.  Until  such  research  has  been  conducted,  it  would  be  useful  to 
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explore  father-child  relationships  when  working  with  a population  suffering  from  eating 
disorders.  The  relationship  between  self-silencing  and  eating  disorders  is  abundantly  clear. 
Examining  women  in  a social  and  cultural  context  (including  that  of  the  family)  may 
provide  an  explanation  for  the  high  incidence  of  disordered  eating  and  improve  treatment 
for  individuals  suffering  from  disordered  eating  and  self-silencing. 


APPENDIX  A 

INFORMED  CONSENT  LETTER:  STUDY  1 

My  name  is  Jessica  Baker  and  I am  a doctoral  student  in  Counseling  Psychology.  My 
supervisor  is  Dr.  Dorothy  D.  Nevill.  I am  studying  individuals'  relationships  with  their  fathers. 
Should  you  decide  to  participate,  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  a questionnaire  focused  on  your 
relationship  with  your  father.  The  questionnaire  will  take  approximately  20-30  minutes  to  compl 


Your  grade  will  not  be  alTcctcd  if  you  do  not  participate.  In  exchange  for  your  participation 
in  completing  the  questionnaire,  some  instructors  have  agreed  to  give  you  extra  credit  towards  your 
final  grade  (amount  of  extra  credit  to  be  determined  by  your  professor).  You  do  not  have  to  answer 
any  question  that  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  You  may  stop  at  any  point  during  the  process.  However, 
if  you  decide  to  participate  it  will  be  important  that  you  complete  the  questionnaire  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  Incomplete  surveys  will  be  invalid. 


Jessica  Baker  at  the  University  of  Florida  Department  of  Psychology . (352)392.060 1 x408.  For 
quesUons  regarding  your  rights  as  a research  participant,  contact  the  UFIRB  office.  University  of 
Florida.  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  FL  326 1 1-2250,  (352)  392-0433. 


APPENDIX  B 

INFORMED  CONSENT  LETTER:  STUDY  2 

My  name  is  Jessica  Baker  and  I am  a doctoral  student  in  Counseling  Psychology.  My 
supervisor  is  Dr.  Dorothy  D.  Ncvill.  You  have  been  selected  to  participate  because  you  are  a female 
college  student.  I am  studying  individuals'  relationships  with  their  fathers  as  well  as  lifestyle 
patterns.  Should  you  decide  to  participate,  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  three  questionnaires.  The 


Jessica  Baker  at  the  University  of  Florida  Department  of  Psychology.  (352)  392-060 1 x408  For 
questions  regarding  your  rights  as  a research  participant,  contact  the  UFIRB  office.  University  of 
Florida.  Box  1 12250.  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-2250.  (352)  392-0433. 


I have  read  the  procedure  described  above,  and  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  this  research 
study.  I may  receive  a copy  of  this  form  by  asking  die  experimenter. 


Participant's 


APPENDIX  C 

FATHER  HUNGER  QUESTIONNAIRE  (STUDY  1) 


Think  back  to  when  you  were  a child.  Think  about  the  relationship  (hat  you  had  with  your  father  or 
the  person  you  considered  your  father.  When  completing  the  following  items  about  your  relationship 
with  your  father,  please  keep  only  one  person  in  mind.  If  you  arc  DfiJ  answering  with  regard  to  your 
biological  father,  please  indicate  to  whom  you  are  referring  and  why.  Please  do  not  to  skip  any  items. 
If  not  biological  father  who/why? 


iw  well  the  statement  (Icscrilrei  your  ri 


^adequately  4=gcncrally 


• father's  expectations. 


Inadequately  (“generally  5=completely 


28.  I worked  hard  to  get  my  father's  attention. 

29.  I hope  that  I will  treat  my  children  the  way  my  father  trcati 

30.  My  father  wasn't  home  much. 

33.  My  father  chose  to  spend  his  free  time  with  me. 

34.  My  father  forgot  important  dates  in  my  life. 

35.  I got  everything  that  I needed  from  my  dad. 

36.  It  hurls  me  to  think  about  the  relationship  that  I had  with  n 

37.  It  was  hard  to  get  my  dad  to  really  love  me. 

40. 1 was  happy  with  the  relationship  that  I had  with  my  father 

41.1  knew  it  was  a special  day  if  1 got  to  spend  time  with  my  f 
42.  My  father  broke  his  promises  to  me. 

45.  My  father  never  thought  I was  good  enough. 


My  father  and  I had  a good  t 


60.Didyo 


APPENDIX  D 

FATHER  HUNGER  SCALE  (STUDY  2) 

Survey  Instructions: 

Think  back  to  when  you  were  a child.  Think  about  the  relationship  that  you  had  with  your  father  or 
the  person  you  considered  your  father.  When  completing  the  following  items  about  your  relationship 
with  your  father,  please  keep  only  one  person  in  mind.  If  you  arc  not  answering  with  regard  to  your 
biological  father,  please  indicate  to  whom  you  arc  referring  and  why.  Please  do  not  to  skip  any  items. 


For  each  item,  rate  how  well  the  statement  describe?  your  relationship  with  your  father  or 
Scantron  form.  Use  the  following  scale  for  the  first  13  items. 


3.  My  father  was  a strong  source  of  encouragement  for  me. 

4.  My  father  and  I had  a dose  relationship. 


13.  When  I needed  my  dad  he  we 
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APPENDIX  E 

THE  SILENCING  THE  SELF  SCALE 


i him/her. 


they  weren't  important  anyway. 


22)  Doing  things  just  Tor  myself  is  selfish. 


24)  1 rarely  express  my  anger  at  those  close  to  me. 

25)  I feel  that  my  partner  docs  not  know  my  real  self. 

26)  I think  it's  belter  to  keep  my  feelings  to  myself  when  they  do  conflict  with  my  partner's. 


27)  I often  feel  responsible  for  other  people's  feelings. 


1 1 think  and  feel  because  I spend  a lot  of 


APPENDIX  F 

EATING  DISORDERS  INVENTORY 


1. 1 cat  sweets  and  carbohydrates  without  feeling  nervous. 

2. 1 think  that  my  stomach  is  too  big 

3. 1 wish  that  I could  return  to  the  security  of  childhood. 


5. 1  stuff  myself  with  food. 


9. 1  think  diat  my  thighs  arc  too  large. 


1. 1 feel  extremely  guilty  about  overeating. 

2. 1 think  that  my  stomach  is  just  the  right  size. 

3.  Only  outstanding  performance  is  good  enough  in  my  family. 

4.  The  happiest  time  in  life  is  when  you  arc  a child. 

5. 1 am  open  about  my  feelings. 

6. 1 am  terrified  of  gaining  weight. 


feel  satisfied  with  the  shape  of  my  body, 
feel  generally  in  control  of  things  in  my  life. 


can  dearly  define  what 


.avc  gone  on  eating  binges  where  I have  fdt  that  1 could  not  stop, 
i a child,  I tried  very  hard  to  avoid  disappointing  my  parents  and  tea 


with  the  desire  to  be  thinner 


feel  secure  about  mysdf. 


think  about  bingeing  (overeating). 


39. 1 feel  happy  that  I am  not  a child  anymore. 

41. 1 have  a low  opinion  of  myself. 

44. 1 worry  that  my  feelings  will  get  out  of  control. 

45. 1 think  that  my  hips  arc  too  big. 

46. 1 eat  moderately  in  front  of  others  and  stuff  myself  when  they  are  gone. 

49.  If  I gain  a pound.  1 worry  that  1 will  keep  gaining. 

50.  I feel  that  I am  a worthwhile  person. 

5 1.  When  I am  upset,  1 don't  know  if  I am  sad,  frightened,  or  angry. 

52. 1 feel  that  I must  do  things  perfectly  or  not  do  them  at  all. 

53. 1 have  the  thought  of  trying  to  vomit  in  order  to  lose  weight. 

55.1  think  that  my  thighs  arc  just  the  right  sire. 


59. 1  think  my  bu 


0.1  have  fcelin 


Usually  Often 


62. 1 think  that  my  hips  are  justlhc  right  size. 


64.  When  I am  upset,  I worry  thai  I will  start  eating. 
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